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A Sketch of the Life and Character of the late Charles Bra 
don Trye, Esq. N. R.S. Senior Surgeon of the Infirmary at 
Gloucester. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, M. A. F.R.S. 
and F.S. A. one of his executors. 4to, pp. 30, Gloucester 
printed ; not published. 1812. 


TuERE is no class of biography more valuable, in its effects 
on society, than that which exhibits private individuals, as 
objects to esteem and as examples to follow. Because there 
can be nothing in the middle walks of life of a nature so extra- 
ordinary, as to present difficulties which would deter men from 
seeking to imitate what they cannot fail to admire. The reader 
in contemplating instances of private excellence, can familiarize 
himself with the scene before him, can enter into the feelings 
of the individual, can join him in his meditations, and even in 
his prayers, While in the achievements of the hero or the 
statesman, though he may find food for admiration, he cannot 
participate; he cannot mount the breach with the one, nor 
direct the cabinet with the other. 

The subject of this sketch appears, from the genealogical: 
account of the author, to have been descended from a very 
ancient and honourable family in Normandy. After the settle- 
ment of one of its members in England, in the thirteenth 
century, they intermarried with some of the first families in 
this country; particularly with those of the Duke of Suffolk 
No. 166, Fol. 12, May, 1812. B 
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and of Lord Berkeley. The late Mr. Trye was the son of a 
clergyman, and was born in August, 1757. He was educated 
at the grammar school at Cirencester. He lost his father when 
he was only in his ninth year, “ and his mother, of whose 
pious care, in instructing him from his earliest childhood in 
religious duties, le ever cherished the most grateful remem- 
brance, survived him about two years.” He was not the first 
man who had _ been indebted for his religious principles to his 
mother. Mr. ‘Trye repaid the care which his’ excellent parent 
had bestowed in his infancy, ina way which would have been 
the most grateful to her feelings; by attention to her lessons ; 
by imitation of her conduct, and of her exemplary piety. 

At school he acquired a “facility of writing Latin which he 
retained through life, as he left behind him a medical work . 
written in Latin; as also a brief memoir of himself, in the 
same language, found amongst his papers. 


‘* In this sketch he laments that, in his early youth, with an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, and a desire to explore the higher walks 
of literature, he had no guide to direct his course. ‘ Dux nullas ad- 
Suit, qui me per vias sctentie doctrineeque _ altiores festinare cupientem 
duceret : volitare non ausus, humirepsi.  Piget me, eternumque pige- 
bit, tot dierum qua invita natura, inertia, ineptiaque scholastica con- 


Sect.” 

It will be easily conceived that a mind thus early habituated 
to reflect, and deeply imbued with right principles, would be 
capable of the greatest exertions in any pursuit to which it 
might direct its powers, when arrived at maturity; and that 
there was no danger of those powers being directed to impro- 
per pursuits. Unfortunately, as Mr. Trye was the younger son 
of a family impoverished by the extravagance of one of its 
members, and was, therefore, deprived of the advantage of 
finishing his education at an University, he was placed as 
a apprentice to a respectable apothecary at Worcester, and 

afterwards studied under an eminent surgeon in the same city. 
He applied closely to his profession, and, at the commence- 
ment of 1780, when twenty-two, he quitted Worcester. And 
at this period he thus modestly describes his own character. 


‘« Viginti dud annos natus. tirocinium deposui, per divinam gratiam 
viliis paucis imbutus, religionis vere observans, scle ntice amantissimus, 
vane gloria nimium appetens, mundi parum gnarus.”’ ; 


It is evident he possessed that which’ is better than worldly 
knowledge, which conduces more to present happiness, and 
which affords better hopes of future felicity. After improving 
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himself in London, he was induced to settle at Gloucester, as 
house-surgeon of the Infirmary there. During his residence 
there he established, in conjunction with the Reverend Thomas 
Stock, a charity for the relief of poor lying-in women, which 
was properly supported, forsome years, by his personal exertions. 
That he was a man of active benevolence, and of, practical 
piety, abundant proofs are exhibited in this short, but interesting, 
sketch of his life. Professional men, in general, are wedded 
to some favourite system, and bigotted in their adherence to 
their own preconceived opinions. ‘That Mr. Trye had not this 
failing the following anecdote sufficiently evinces. 


« When his friend and schoolfellow, Dr. Jenner, brought forward 
his important discovery of the Vaccine Inoculation, in the year 1798, 
Mr. Trye had considerable doubis with respect to a system which was 
apparently so inconsistent with the ordinary Operations of nature ; 
but having, with a liberal spirit of inquiry, given it a fair trial, he 
became convinced of its efficacy and superior advantages, and pro- 
moted its use, not only by his practice and by his pén, but by his 
personal influence ; in giving effect to the association for promoting 
Cow Pox, and discouraging Small Pox Inoculatien, which was insti- 
tuted in the county of Gloucester in the month of April, 1810, for the 
purpose of checking the uaolimited dissemination of small-pox con- 
tagion, and affording every facility to the practice of vaccination by 
establishing institutions at Gloucester, and other places in the county, 
as should be deemed expedient.” 


Very different was this conduct from that of many other pro- 
fessional men, who, to our knowledge, have been so inveterate 
in their prejudices, as to refuse all kind of instruction on the 
subject of cow-pock inoculation, and to endeavour, by every 
means in their power, to disseminate the pestilential contagion 
of small-pox, even by inoculating persons for the latter disease 
gratuitously ! ! ! 


‘¢ The month of March, 1797, was an important epoch in Mr. 
Trye’s life. His cousin, Hen y Norwood, Esq. of Leckhampton, 
with the intention of preventing the inheritancé of his ancestors from 
being dissipated by an improvident near relative (the last heir-male 
of that ancient family, sinee diseased without issue,) bequeathed bim 
the whole of his estates, consisting of the manor and advowson of 
Leckhampton, and the greater part of the landed property of that 
parish, (which had been” possessed by the Norwoods, and their im- 
mediate maternal ancestors, the Giffards, from the time of Edward 1.) 
subject to certain annuities to his nearest of kia.” 


Notwithstanding this unexpected accession of fortune, Mr. 
Trye hortenrably resolved to continue in his profession, on the 


profits of which he maintained his family, while the whole 
nD 
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produce of his newly-acquired estates was devoted to the dis- 
charge of large personal debts contracted by his predecessor, 
and to the improvement of his bequest by the purchase of 
neighbouring lands. Here, then, he passed the remainder of 
his days, dividing his time between professional avocations, and 
agricultural pursuits, in which he appears to have taken great 
pleasure ; but never neglectful of the superior duties which he 
owed to God and toman. He led, in short, a religious, moral, 
industrious, life; and he died, as he lived, a sincere and devout 
Christian. His death, by which society lost a most valuable 
member, took place on Monday, the 7th of October. He left 
eight children, three sons and five daughters, by Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Lysons, Rector of Rodmarton, 
to whom he was married in May, 1792. 

The medical character of this excellent man is pourtrayed 
ffom the observations and opinions of the professional gentle- 
man who attended him in his last illness, and who had pro- 
bably known ltim during the greater part of his life. It is alike 
illustrative of his skiJl, his talents, and his integrity. He wrote 
the following medical tracts---Remarks. on morbid retentions of 
Urine; A Review of Jesse Foote’s Observations on the Venereal 
Disease (being a reply to his attack on Mr. John Hunter); An 
Essay ‘on the Swelling of the lower Extremities, incident to 
Lying-in Women ; Tlustrations of some of the Injuries to which 
the lower Limbs are expesed,—with plates; and an Essay on 
some of the Stages of the Operations of cutting for the Stone. 
Besides these publications, Mr.'Trye had printed, in 1801, 
great part of a Treatise on Aneurism, which he had laid aside, 
though there is reason to believe that it was his intention, a 
short time before his death, to complete it. Among his papers 
were found a large collection of cases, and other manuscripts, 
chiefly on professional subjects, which are now under a course 
of examination, with a view to ascertain, whether they con- 
tain any thing which may render them proper to be laid before 
the public. Among his papers were found also several prayers, 
composed by himself, upon various occasions, which, while 
they place his abilities, even in compositions of this difficult 
nature, uponsa level with those of our great moralist, Johnson, 
and set him greatly above all subsequent competition, from 
whatever quarter, establish, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
the purity of his principles, and the ardour of his devotion. 
His character, as a man and a Christian, is drawn, with that 
characteristic simpli icity which marks the whole of this inte- 
resting sketch, by his worthy biographer; who, from motives 
of delicacy, honourable to his feeling vs, has evicently with- 
holden, from his relative, praises whicirw ere justly due to his 
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pre-eminent virtues, bestowing no more than were absolutely 
extorted by the facts and circumstances. under his review; but, 
thinking, probably, and rightly thinking, that the plain nar- 
rative of his life formed his best eulogy. 


«© Of Mr. Trye it may justly be said, that he had as few vices, and 
as few frailties, as most men: those which fell to his lot appear to 
- have been much subdued by that deeply-impressed sense of religion, 
which, in the midst of intense application to the studies of his pro- 
fession, formed the predominant feature in his character, without 
abating the natural cheerfulness of his disposition. In his conduct 
towards God and man, he seems to have attained, in a great mea- 
sure, that state of piety and morality which he aspired to in his early 
prayers. 

«* Having, from an early period of his life, been impressed 
with religious ideas, by the pious care of his mother, that impression 
was never eradicated: but so devoid of ostentation was his character, 
and so unlike to pharasaical was his devotion, that his neatest friends 
did not know how deeply he had thought of these matters til! after 
his decease, when, among his private papers, they found the sketch 
of his life which has already been spoken of, and several prayers and 
meditations, which would have done ‘honour to the pen of the most 
eminent divines. 

** Mr. Trye was habitually a thinking man: although, from 
early prejudices,” (surely this must be a mistake for impressions) 
** therefore, he had imbibed a sense of religion, and had been in- 
structed in the principles of the Church of England, he did not rest 
satisfied with an acquiescence in its doctrines, without a minute in- 
quiry into their nature, the result of which he committed to writing. 
To his discussion of the articles of the Church of England, he has 
annexed his assent severally to each article; and some of them, par- 
ticularly that relating to predestination, he has treated of at consider- 
able length. ‘The progress of his sentiments, and of his growth in 
virtue, may be traced by the various prayers and meditations which 
have been found among his papers; and it is a pleasing reflection, 
that the general tenor of his life, and his constant attention to the 
duties of religion, evince that God had granted his prayers, and con- 
firmed his virtuous resolutions.” 


We have said thut he died a sincere Christian, and we can- 
not justify our decision better than by adducing Mr. Lysons’s 
account of his last moments. 


<¢ The behaviour of this excellent man upon his death-bed was 
such as might have been expected. from the genera) tenor of his life ; 
from one who had lived in an uniform course of piety towards God, 
and benevolence towards his fellow-creatures, and who confidently 
trusted in the atoning merits of bis Redeemer. He was thankful for 
the attentions of all his friends, particularly of those of the medical 
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profession, who watched over him with the most anxious solicitude ; 
and he cheerfully submitted to their advice, even when his own 
knowledge of the hopelessness of his case convinced him that it 
would be unavailing. The certaintv of his approaching end gave 
him no disquietude ; the prayers against the fear of death, which he 
had frequently. offered to the Throne of Grace, were doubtless granted. 
It appears, indeed, by passages in his own sketch of his life, that he 
had overcome that fear long before he was seized with the severe ill- 
ness which terminated in his dissolution. 

‘* About four and twenty hours before his death, he was roused by 
the application of powerful stimulants, from a lethargic state, to the 
full possession of his mental faculties ; when, from his knowledge of 
the human frame, being convinced that a few hours must close his 
earthly existence, he gave various minute directions respecting his 
affairs, with the utmost composure, having previously to his illness 
settled the most important of his worldly concerns. The remainder 
of the short time during which he was blessed with the faculties of 
reason, was employed in prayer; and the last act of his life was the 
receiving of that holy sacrament, of which he had for many years 
been a constant and devout partaker, and in which he joined with as 
much attention, and as great composure, as when in perfect health ! 
The whole of his demeanour, during the last aweful scene, was that 
of a devout Christian, who, with a conscience void of notorious 
offence, and a lively trust in the merits of his Redeemer, looks for- 
ward with humble confidence to the blessed hope of immortality pro- 
mised in the Gospel to the righteous; affording to his surviving 
friends the consoling assurance, that he possessed, during his last 
moments, those feelings which he so well described, some years 
before, in a letter to a friend, on the immateriality of the soul. 

«© « Ere long the curtain will have dropt, and the world for ever 
hid from my eye. If I am permitted to pass my last hours on my 
bed, and reason and understanding shall not have forsaken me before 
I have notice of my approaching end, tell me, my friend, which 
side the question I shall wish the truth on, and from which hypothesis 
I shall draw the greatest consolation ? 

“© «Qn the one hand, though I behold the world, with all my 
heart holds most dear in it, sinking from my embrace, and beginning 
to be covered with the shades of night, yet my mind, if supported ‘ 
by the conscience of a well-spent life, looks beyond them, and che- 
rishes my drooping spirits with a fairer prospect! Rays of light break 
in Upon me: reason, and my creed, give me assurances not to be 
doubted of, that, though my frail body is shortly to become food for 
worms, and moulder in the dust, yet that my soul, that I myself, 
shall survive triumphant over the king of terrors; that though in a 
few moments the important change must take place, yet that change 
will render me completely happy ; that though I am bidding a mourn- 
ful adieu to the earthly objects of my esteem and love, yet that I am 
going to be welcomed to still better joys; that whilst my body, this 
earthly tabernacle, is being prepared for its interment and corruption, 


. 
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aad be presented before the throne of the Great Ancient of Days, 
n whose presence is the fulness of joy for evermore. 

** « With such assurances, who will not, with his last breath, ex- 
claim, O Death! where is thy sting 2? O Grave! where is thy vic- 
tory ? Strike, Death, thy friendly blow ; thy dart is the key that 
shall open to me the gates of life, of light, of felicity never to change, 
never to cease! Hosanna! Hallelujah! ” 


As we have mentioned the excellence of Mr. Trye’s sacred 
compositions, we shall extract two of them, by way of speci- 
mens. ‘The first was written in consequence of an occasional, 
though voluntary, absence from divine worship, in 1788 ; 
and the last was composed immediately after he had left a gen- 
tleman who had committed suicide. With these extracts, we 
shall close our account of a book, from the perusal of which 
we. have derived both pleasure and instruction ;—with an ex- 
pression of a hope, that the worthy and respectable Editor 
will extend the sphere of its utility, by publishing it for gene- 
ral perusal.* 


“* Thus, at no season of this day, have I joined in the assembly of 
Christians to-offer up my prayers and praises to him on whose mercy 
and pleasure I depend for all my success in this world, and all my 
happiness in the next. I never feel my mind so easy, or my spirits 
so good, as when I have embraced an opportunity of being present at 
the service of the church. When I have neglected it, no necessary 
engagement preventing me, I feel a cloudiness hang about my mind, 
which company does not correct. That uncomfortable state of mind 
I have experienced this day ,; and, to amend it a little, I have passed 
the afternoon with an intelligent acquaintance ; but still my thoughts 
are disturbed, and I have an internal sensation of inexplicable distress. 
1 have wasted this day, ’tis true, in idleness and in folly, I make this 
reflection at the eleventh hour; but nevertheless my contrition, I will 
trust, comes not too late. God is merciful, long suffering, and of 
great goodness: he quencheth not the smoking flax, nor breaketh 
the bruised reed. It is surely of him that I feel this disquietude in 
my mind. Conscience, his representative on earth, tells me I am 
doing wrong ; and J am assured by the holy scriptures, that if I cease 
to do evil, and amend my life, I shall receive pardon of my Judge. 
Whoever feels his own weakness, and desires to receive help from 
above, is not far from the kingdom of heaven; bat he may still miss 
of entrance into it, if he do not strive earnestly to obtain that help. O 
God, and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, father of the human race, 
all merciful as almighty, forgive me what is past ; send me the assist- 
ance of thy holy spirit, to guide me in future in the paths of righ- 
teousness and holiness, that thus I may attain to the living in that 





* Since this article was written, the book, we are happy to learn, 
has been published. 
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peace which passeth all understanding, and die in the comfortable 
assurance of rising again to immortal happiness.” 


«© O Lord God Almighty ! the searcher of all hearts, from whom 
no secrets are hid; who canst guide and rule our wills and affections 
according to thy good pleasure; without whom we can neither think 
nor act aright ; at no moment of my life let thy presence be wanting 
tome; keep up in my mind a constant belief, hope, and trust, in 
thy power, wisdom, and goodness: kncwing that neithe? the good 
nor evil things of this life can be of long continuance, nor are of any 
estimation, in comparison with the eteraal joys or punishments which 
await our appearance before the judgment-seat of Christ, in the life 
which is to come; for which dread event prepare me, good Lord! 
Make me humble in prosperity, patient in adversity, always resigned 
to thy divine will, keeping a conscience void of offence, and con- 
stantly looking for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ ; to whom, 
with thee, and the Holy Ghost, be honour and giory, for ever and 
ever. .Amen.” 











Further Observations on the Present Siate of Agriculture, and 
Condition of the Lower Classes ef the People m the Southern 
Paris of Ireland, with an estimate of the Agricultural Re- 
sources of that Country; and a plan Jor carrying into effect 
a Commutation for Tithe, and a project for Poor Laws. By 
Jos. Kirby Trimmer. Pp. 118. 8vo. 4s. Rivingtons, Lon- 
don; Gilbert, Dublin. 1812. 

. Tue author, in a preceding tract, discovered so much practical 

good sense, genuine patriotism, and benevolence, when con- 

sidering the peasantry of the south of Ireland, that we antici- 
pated some useful result. He visited Ireland, he informs us, 
under the direction of the Honourable Board of Ordnance, to 
establish a manufacture of bricks in that country for the use 
of fortifications, those made there being of au inferior quality, 
and the expence of freight from England being too consi- 
derable. His first visit to Ireland was but of short duration, 
and he often doubted and wished that the deplorable picture of 
misery which he sketched in his former work was too high 
coloured. Since its publicatien he has had much more ex- 

rience, and has repeatedly visited different parts of that 

{sland ; and he regrets to say, that his first impressions of the 

unparalleled misery of the peasantry were even fainter than 

truth and nature seem to justify. On the hapless condition of 
the peasantry, he benevolently observes, 
*¢ While I am convinced that the African hut possesses comfort and 


I myself shall be introduced, by the angelic host, into the company 
of disembodied saints, into the assembly of just men made perfect, 
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cleanliness beyond what the generality of inhabitants in the Irish 
cabin know, I cannot rest satisfied without exercising every oppor- 
tunity I may have of examining the subject to point out the causes 
from whence the misery arises. What real friend to his country can 
for amoment bear the reflection, that a large proportion of «he poor, 
dwelling in unquestionably the second island in Europe, and forming 
so considerable a part of that nation, to which the whole world is 


now looking up, should fall short of even the few consolations attached 
to savage lite ?”” 


The account which the author gave of the Irish cabins, 
filled with poultry, hogs, cattle, and smoke, containing only 
one door, no window, and only a hole in the roof, as a sub- 
stitute for a chimney, we before extracted. The disagree- 
ableness of such dwellings, however, is not to be estimated by 
those who have been accustomed to English comforts; for 
this purpose, we must examine what is the condition of the 
Catholic peasantry in other countries, in Portugal, Spain, and 
even in Italy. 

Men who have never seen better habitations cannot be 
quite so sensible of their miserableness as the author. We 
do not, however, make this remark with the idea of alleging 
that the condition of the Irish peasant should not be improved, 
because we have seen peasants in the countries above alluced 
to, living on black bread, vinegar, water, oil aud garlick mixed 
together, which constitute a dish certainly neither more salu- 
tary nor nutritious, than the Irish sour milk and potatoes. 
Nay more, we doubt much whether potatoes be not as good as 
even regenerated Frenchmen’s boiled chesnuts, or maize- 
meal boiled in water. But the fact which we should chiefi 
insist on, is, that the peasantry of every country where ern 
bigotry prevails, live ‘more frugally than these in Protestant 
states, and that they are consequently neither so able- bodied 
nor so industrious. A certain portion of mind, indeed, is 
absolutely indispensable to make strong, industrious, men ; 
and this portion, unfortunately, is not universal, wherever 
priests or friars have gained an ascendancy. As education and 
agnouivety must necessarily go hand in hand, we therefore 
subscribe to our author’s plan of meliorating the condition 
of the Irish peasantry. In the present, as in the former, work, 
Mr. T. considers the great obstacles to the prosperity of Lre- 
land, as “ originating tn the imperfection of agriculture.” 


One of the chief articles for trafic in that country, is ‘ profit 
rent.’ It forms an interest distinct from, and in a great measure, at 
variance with, that of the land owner. Almost every person seems 
anxious for a lease of Jand, not for the purpose of occupying, but of 
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gaining an advantage by re-letting, it ; and such is the desire to obtain 
it, that, however extravagant the rent of land, there seldom has been 
wanting atenant for it. From this, it would appear at first sight, 
(and I know it is estimated so) that the agriculture is rapidly improv- 
ing, and that in consequence of it, and the high price provisions 
have borne, land is but gaining its intrinsic value. That the late 
and present high price of provisions has assisted speculations in land, 
and enabled many to pay a large rent, I have not the Jeast doubt ; 
but it is to the system of leasing, and not to the flourishing state of 
agriculture, that I attribute the high rate of rent at which land has 
arrived, and the great rise, as I formerly stated, I consider has pro- 
duced ruinous effects by having outstepped the advancement of agri- 
culture, and the general prosperity of ‘the country.” 


We shall here mention one circumstance which appears to 
have escaped the ingenious author’s consideration ; we mean 
the increased export of grain from Ireland. Formerly, the 
English import of grain from that country was not above one 
third of what it is at present. In 1800-1, not much more 
than a twelfth part of the grain imported into England came 
from Ireland;.in 1811, above one fourth of all the import was 
Irish. This is a demonstration of an increased product in 
Ireland; and as the amount of the grain imported in those 
years, was not much less than twelve millions, it follows that 
Ireland must have last year received from this country, money 
or goods equal to three millions sterling, for its corn alone, 
independent of its usual exports of meat and butter, which 
have also advanced in price. Such a sum distributed among 
an equal number of cultivators, (and there are not three millions 
of husbandmen in Ireland) must have improved the circum- 
stances of the farmers and labourers. Yet, it is very possible, 
and even probable, that this great influx of money has not 
produced adequate effects in meliorating the general condition 
of the people; the latter is a process which requires much 
more time than men in the present age suspect. Even the 
supposed improvements in education will soon be found much 
less advantageous, than sanguine persons suppose. Real 
knowledge and improvement are not to be attained in a few 
weeks or months; and the general progress of the peasantry 
in any country towards such attainments is only discernible 
by generations or centuries, and not by months or days. Still, 
it is wise and benevolent to encourage every rational and 
practical mean of accelerating them, provided that too much 
present advantage be not expected. Mr. T. begins by pro- 
posing an improvement in the system of leasing, and his 
general principles merit attention; he would introduce a 
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clause into leases prohibiting the.system of re-letting at profit 
renis; this would evidently be beneficial, as it would prevent 
the extravagant and ruinous adventures of the mere labourer, 
who, from -vanity, engages a small farm-<gumder the erroneous 
idea that he can cultivate (we should rathéf say labour) it him- 
self. But the author’s next proposition, that if a tenant 
improved his tenement, he might be at liberty to sell it, but 
at the same time remain bound to the original land owner for 
the rent, the same as every * person who passes a bill of 
exchange,” and writes his name upon it is liable to pay its 
amount, would be most unjust and ruinous. There is, indeed, 
no real analogy between a lease and a billof exchange, because 
the latter can never be deteriorated, but by the parties who 
originally issued it; whereas the former may be rendered of 
no value by subsequent holders and occupiers of the property. 
Omitting, therefore, the clause of continued responsibility, 
and inserting that interdicting the re-letting at a rack-rent, 
and we think the author’s plan calculated to effect much positive 
good. We see no reason why Lord Stanhope’s measure now 
pending in Parliament, should not embrace such a clause. 
Mr. i’. again urges the necessity of beginning all agricultural 
improvements by planting; the objection which we made to 
his: former suggestions, that an act of Parliament already 
exists, which is highly favourable to planting, he endeavours 
to answer by alleging that it has rather been injurious than 
useful to agriculture; that it has changed the nature of pro- 
perty, and been in general inefficient. We are neither satisfied 
nor convinced by his answer to our former remarks ; as to its 
changing the natural right in property, we totally deny it, 
because -it only insures to the tenant some reward for his 
industry and care beyond the mere pleasure of the land owner.* 


— 





* It were much to be wished that some change of system were 
to be adopted in England, with respect to the improvements in 
planting, &c. made by leasehold tenants, as well as with regard to 
short leases, for three or seven years, now so common in Great Britain. 
The present system is most injurious to the public, inasmuch as it 
operates as acheck to improvement, on the one hand, and to the 
introduction of a state of vassalage, on the other. Sir Joun Se- 
BaicutT, and Mr. Coxe, of Norfoik, are honourable exceptions to a 
practice become too general, and loudly calling for Jegislative inter- 
position. Iudeed, we would have a law passed rendering all teases 
for less than twen/y-one years, iliegal, in the same manner as inden 
tures of apprenticeship for less than seven years are rendered illegal. 
All leases, too, containing a clause of resumption, which, through the 
artifices of interested pettyfoggers, have become frequent of late, 
should be declared radically null and yoid.—Rey. 
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The latter is allowed to purchase the tenant’s trees at a fair 
valuation ; should he decline this, the tenant has a year to 
dispose of them to the best advantage. This is equity. The 
act, however, requires that an affidavit must be*filed at the 
quarter sessions, of all the trees planted within the year, but 
it does not allow any to be mentioned which were planted 
more than a year before the date of the affidavit; this regu- 
lation has deprived many ignorant people of its advantages, 
and persuaded others that it is unworthy their trouble and 
expence to attend the sessions to enregister their. trees. 
Hence, if the Irish planting act has been inefficacious, it‘is 
more owing to the ignorance of the people, and to their erro- 
neous notions of their own interest, than to any defect of the 
law. The author’s objection to the operation of this act, that 
the trees may become the property of some intermediate 
lessee, appears tc have no more force than that of the fixtures 
in a house booauning the property of the last occupier; no 
great evil can result from such a circumstance, provided the 
common rights and usages of society are preserved. 

Mr. Trimmer’s system of husbandry is certainly much more 
unexceptionable ; he seems perfectly well acquainted with the 
nature-and powers of the soil in the South of Ireland, and his 
successful efforts in training the lrish people to manufacture 
bric cks, and acquire habits of industry and economy, should 
insure him the gratitude, not only of all Hibernians, but of 
every patriotic subject in the united kingdom. He recom- 
mends the augmentation of farms, and proves, by unanswer- 
able arguments, that no farm in Ireland should be less than 
‘100 acres, as the market towns are distant, and cannot be 
supplied by small farmers without a great loss of time and 
labour. He seems equally hostile to the use of potatoes and 
milk, as an adequate food for working men; but here again 
he appears to have forgotten that the labourers are mostly 
Papists, and cannot eat meat every day like Protestants. Let 
it not however be supposed, that we mean.to assert that pota- 
toes are as nutritious as bread; far from it, and we much 
question the propriety of recommending their general culti- 
vation instead of wheat. It would be much wiser to insist 
on a general enclosure in this country, and a due cultivation 
of that land when inclosed. 

We wish he had furnished us with some physical argument 
why the Irish pork is so much inferior to the English, and 
unfit for Jong voyages, as we cannot implicitly adopt the notion 
that potatoes alone are not perfectly sufficient to make good 
pork, without either corn or grains. We admit the inferiority 
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of Irish pork, but contend that it is entirely owing to the kind 
of animals kept, and the mode of feeding them, and not to 
their consumption of bran, potatoes, and milk or whey. The 
author has had, and still has, opportunities of ascertaining this 
point; we hope he will think it worthy of another investiga- 
tion. Every thing which we have seen or heard of Ireland, 
induces us to covcur with the author in the following calcu- 
lation of the extent of agficultural improvements, which 
might be effected in that country. Allowing that Ireland con- 
tains twenty millions of English acres, that five millions are 
bogs or mountains, and that other five are now very inade- 
quately tilled, he considers that there are ten millions of acres 
which might be thus disposed : 


“ Ist.—J heat. Two million acres of wheat producing 20 bushels 
per acre, or five million quarters at 60s. being less than half the pre- 
sent value in London, would be fifteen million sterling. 2d. Barley 
and Oats—One million acres of barley, producing 28 bushels per 
acre, or 34 millions quarters at 30s. being about half the present 
value in London, from whence Ireland has of late imported some 
barley and malt forthe use of the breweries and distilleries = = 53 mil- 
lions. 3d.—Turnips and cultivated grasses. Two million acres of 
turnips and cultivated grasses, on which I shall put no value as they 
are to be consumed by live stock. 4th.—Fallow. Two million acrés 
fallow, which are more than sufhcient. 5th.—Two million acres of 
grazing land, which I shall estimate by the ecre instead of taking it in 
beef, butter, and cheese, (the latter Ireland now imports wholly) and 
as so large an allowance has been made on the turnips, &c. I shail state 
this at 3/, per acre, or 6 millions sterling. On the remaining tev 
million acres, four hogs on every hundred acres might be fed on what ~ 
would otherwise be lost, besides what would be necessary for domestic 
consumption; these would amount to 400,000 hogs at 30s. or 
600,000]. Taking the number of sheep kept on the whole at the rate 
of 40 to an hun¢red acres, or four millions, (allowing the wool from 
five million acres for home consumption, and the mutton for food te 
the inhabitants) the wool for exportation, at 4lbs. per sheep, 
would be 16 millions pounds at 1s. 3d. or ove million sterling. Total 
32,350,0001.” 


The above abstract of the author’s calculations must be ad- 
mitted to present no exaggerated picture, of what, most as- 
suredly, mi ight be effected by an improved system of cultiva- 
tion. His remarks on the strange infatuation of draining bogs, 
before the good arable land be properly cultivated, are just and 
moderate. Of his plan for commuting the tithes, and giving 
glebe lands to the clergy in lieu of them, it is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to say much. Mr. ‘I’. has very proper notions of the 
inalienable rights of the c! lergy, and of course has no design to 
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rob them of their just dues. Were his suggestions adopted, 
much good must unquestionably result; but we fear the land- 
owners will not soon view their own interest so rationally as he 
wishes. The hints, respecting the propriety and necessity of 
making some permanent provision for the poor, are more ori- 
ginal; and, we may add, more likely to be realized: for when- 
ever wealth begins to flow into Ireland, and if the people would 
live in peace, it would become wealthy i in a few years, then it 
would be absolutely indispensable to have a system of poor 
laws. ‘The poor, in that case, can never be supported as they 
now are in that country and ia Scotland. Upon the whole, we 
must recommend this sensible and well meant tract, to the 
serious attention of our legislators and Irish land owners, and 
thank the author for his disinterested efforts in the cause of 
patriotism and humanity. 

















The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered. 
(Concluded from p. 372, vol. 41.) 


Tae author, in the third chapter, éonsiders his subject, with a 

reference tothe Papists, particularly to those of ireland, as 
distinguished from Protestant dissenters. Ue, very properly, 
contends, that, if there be no danger in complying with the 
claims of the Romanists, then not only they, but the whole 
tribe of dissenters also, should be exempted from the operation 
of the Test Laws ; in other words, that all Test Laws whatever 
shouJd be repealed. Indeed, less danger might possibly accrue 
to the state, from the admission of Protestant dissenters into 
places of trust and power, than from the admission of Papists. 
But, we are convinced, as our ancestors were, that such a repeal 
would involve the country in a state of anarchy, and lay the 
foundation for the utter ruin of the constitution in chureh and 
state. Quotations are made from the works of Lord Claren- 
don and of Dr. Barrow, in order to illustrate the danger of 
such a measure. It is needless for us to point out the dif- 
ference between dissenters and Papists.—LExperience has 
taught us that they are both hostile to the established church, 
and that either of them wouk, if possessed of power, exert it 
for the purpose of its subversion. The history of the seventeenth 
century supplies us with abundant proofs of the justice of this 
assertion. At one period of it, the altar and the throne were 
overturned by the Puritans ; and at another, the Papists strove 
hard to destroy the constitution by the agency of the king. 
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The Test Laws happily were in force, at the latter period, and 
saved the country from that slavery, which the introduction of 
popery and of arbitrary power would, infallibly, have imposed 
upon it. Dissenters, however, it must be remarked, are not 
so radically and essentially hostile to our establishments, as the 
Papists, with whom its destruction, say what they will, must 
be a point of conscience. In Ireland, as the author justly 
observes, the danger which must result from a repeal of the 
Test Laws would be immediate and pressing. 


«In Ireland, the supremacy of the Pope exhibits a most formidabie 
aspect. That supremacy is there supported by a complete Popish 
hierarchy, episcopal, sacerdotal, and parochial, exercising all manner 
of ecclesiastical functions, under the immediate authority of its 
foreign head. This circumstance is peculiar to Ireland, being to be 
found neither in England nor in any other protestant country. 
Among us, certainly, no such hierarchy exists. We hear of no titular 
bishop of London. The heads of the Romish church here claim no 
jurisdiction whatever over the different dioceses. They do not ap- 
pear in the episcopa] character—they exercise their functions under 
the more unassuming title of Vicars-Apostolic. Bat, in Protestant 
Ireland, every see has its Popish bishop, with a regularly-constituted 
dean and chapter, exercising their respective functions, under the 
authority of the See of Rome; every parish has its Popish priest, 
who, upon oath, bas promised true obedience to the Pope. In short, 
the hierarchy and discipline of that church are there as complete as 
in any Popish country whatever.” 


{t is true the Popish ‘bishops in England do not openly 
assume any such distinctive appellations as are here referred to, 
but we have heard, among Papists, of a Popish Bishop of London. 
As to the open assumption of titles by the Irish prelates of the 
Romish church, if we mistake not, it is in violation of an 
unrepealed Irish statute. We do not speak with confidence on 
this point, but, if our memory do not fail us, we have seen 
such a statute. Be this as it may, the Papists in Ireland are 
superior to all legislative controul, and never was a declaration 
more devoid of truth, or less entitled to credit, than their pro- 
test against all designs upon, or hostility to, the establishment. 
Once in possession of political power, their enmity would as- 
sume a marked and decided character ; once deprived of its con- 
stitutional safeguards, the Protestant church of Lreland would 
speedily fall before the reiterated attacks of her implacable 
enemies ! 

There is one point, in this controversy, which has never been 
sufficiently considered. That the Papists form the majority of 
the people of Ireland is perfectly true; but it is equally true, 
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that the Papists interested in the repeal of the Test Laws are 
vastly inferior in numbers to the same description of persons 
among the Protestants ;—we allude to persons who might be 
benefited by a capability of admission to offices of trust and 
emolament. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a display of the contumaci- 
ous disposition and jesuitical character of the Irish Papists, as 
manifested in their resistance of the Convention Act; and the 
Veto is examined in the fifth. Buton these subjects our opinion 
has been so recently declared, at length, that we shall not 
enter into any further discussion of it in this place. The 
author remarks, that it is generally admitted, on all hands, that 
some securities are necessary for the established church; and 
thus is the existence of that very danger acknowledged, which 
has been, so inconsistently, and so tauntingly, enquired for. 


** But the measure on which they seem to place their chief reli- 
ance isthe Veto. Do they, then, really consider this precaution as 
affording any security—that power, in the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, will not be employed against the Protestant establishment ? 
The sole operation of the Veto would be to prevent individuals of” 
(known) *‘ “iarbulent character, and disloyal principles, from being 
entrusted with episcopa/ authority. It could provide no security 
against the natural hostility of the Roman Catholics, as nun-conformists, 
to the established church; none against their particular hostility, as 
members of the church of Rome, to a Protestant establishment ; none 
against the essential and characteristic hostility of their exclusive faith, 
tothe rights of conscience, to the civil and religious liberties of a free 
state. It would furnish no check to the machinations of the inferior 
clergy, whose influence over the minds of the multitude would not 
experience the least diminution It would not free even the bishops 
themselves from the sulemn engagements of obedience to the Pope, 
into which, by the canons of their church, they are obliged to enter. 
Every one of those bishops, notwithstanding the Veto, must, at his con- 
secration, still take an oath, of which the following isa part; ‘* I will 
be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle ; ; and to the holy 
Roman church, and to our Lord the Lord Pope, and to his successors, 
canonically coming in.” ; 

Never, surely, were any men of sound understanding im- 
posed upon by so shallow a pretext, by such a mock security. 
* As well,” truly remarks the author, “ might.a fence of 
reeds and bulrushes be relied on for protection against a heavy 
train of besieging artillery.” Probably, the first act of obe- 
dience required by the Pope of his bishops, .after. the 
atrangement of such a wise plan, would be, its immediate 
abrogation; or else, his holiness might, in imitation of his 
gaoler, Buonaparte, refuse to consecrate any candidate for the 
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prelacy, who had been polluted by the heretical fiat of a Bri- 
tish monarch, in the same manner as the Corsican confiscates 
those neutral vessels which have been spoken to by a British 
cruizer. 

In his sixth chapter, the author exposes the false and ridi- 
culous pretext of the Papists, that a compliance with their 
claims is necessary to afford them “ admission to the benefits . 
of the constitutim ;” an assertion which is an insult to the 
common sense of the nation. What benefits does that con- 
stitution confer ? Civil and religious freedom ; security to per- 
sons and property. And are not these enjoyed, as fully and 
as perfectly, by the Papists, and by every description of Dis- 
senters, as by the members of the established church? Cer- 
tainly they are, and none but the miserable instruments of 
faction dare deny the fact. 

The next chapter exhibits a consideration of the Popish 
clzims, with reference to the principles of the revolution in 
1688. And here is the strong ground on which the stand 
against these claimy should ever be made. For if those 
claims be just, the principles of the revolution are indefen- 
sible ; if no danger can result from the admission of Papists’ 

political power, the convention of 1688 were rebels, and 
William Uf. was an usurper. Blackstone, the whig com- 
mentator on the Laws of England, informs us, speaking of 
the religious liberties of the country, and adverting to the 
revolution, that it was then found neeessary “ to guard their 
infaney against Papists, aud other non-conformists.” 


‘‘ The characteristic feature of the revolution, was an arduous, but 
a successful struggle with Popery ; and its main object—-the secure 
and permanent establishment of the Protestant religion. It was not, 
however, either a capricious, or a merely speeulative preference, 
which was given to the latter over the former religion. The real 
object in view was, to preserve and secure the liberties of the coun- 
try, civil ‘and religious. To those liberties, Popery was known to be, 
upon principle, as it had invafiably proved upon experience, essen- 
tially and irreconcileably hostile ; whilst an opposite character and 
disposition marked the reformed religion, whenever, freed from the 
pressure of its formidable rival, it could breathe its genuine spirit. 
This characteristic difference between the two religions was felt as 
sensibly by Protestant non-conformists, as by the members of the 
Established Church. For King James II. having artfully paid court 
to the former, and endeavoured to obtain their concurrence in bis 
measures, by a suspension of ai/ penal laws on account of religion, 
and by professions in favour of Jié erty of conscience ; the Dissenters 
rejected his overtures, knowing, as the historian informe us, ** that 
the genius «! their flees. was diametrically opposite to that of the 

No. 166, Vol. 42, May, 1812. C 
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Catholics.”"* In short, Churchmen and Dissenters,—Whigs and 
Tories,—concurred in considering Popery as the bane, and Protese 
tantism as the life and health, of our free constitution.’ 


To the justness of these views the legislature bore ample 
testimony. The contest being happily terminated, through 
the intervention of the Prince of Orange, that Prince was 
declared, in the Bill of Rights, to be, under providence, “ the 
glorious instrument of delivering the kingdom from Popery 
and arbitrary power; and in the preamble to that bill, it is 
stated, that “the late King James LI. by the assistance of 
divers evil counsellors, judges and ministers, employed by 
him, did endeavour to subvert the Protestant relizion, and 
the laws and liberties of this kingdom.” + 

Exists there a man, so stupid or so perverse, as, after reading 
this declaration of James II. that he considered ihe Test Act 
to be the destruction of the Catholic reiigion, to contend that the 
principles of the revolution in 1688, were not Anti-papistical, 
and that the emancipation of the Papists would not be a vio- 
lation of those principles? If there be such a man, it would 
be in vain to reason with him, as he must oppose his ipse dixit 
to the voice of history, and to the evidence of facts. The 
legislature will bear us out in an assertion which we have 
vften had occasion to repeat, that the Test Laws are the safe- 





* Hume, James II. 

+ “ Itis well deserving of attention that King James IT. who, in 
the emphatical language of the framers of the Bill of Rights, ‘* did 
endeavour to subvert the Protestant religion, and the laws and liber- 
ties of this kingdom,” displayed the utmost anxiety to get rid of the 
Test laws, a circumstance well calculated to prove the great impor- 
tance of those laws, as barriers of our Protestant establishment. This 
king’s application for that purpose, to the Prince of Orange, bas been 
already stated. (Ante. p. 29.) But a decument-has lately made its 
‘appearance, which, while it furnishes the most precise evidence of 
the king's settled determination, to subvert both the religic us and the 
civil liberties of the kingdom, proves also that he considered the Test 
laws, and the haleas corpus act, as the great impediments to the 
accomplishment of that design. This document is a letter to the 
King of France, from M. Barillon, the French ambassador at the 
English court, stating the substance of a private conversatign which 
had passed between James If. aud the ambassador, in which letter is 
contained the following passage :—*‘ II (le roi) ajouta que son cessein 
6toit de fair revoquer par le parlement l'acte du Test et l'act® de 
f’'Haleas Corpus; dont len étoit la destructiow de la religion Catho- 
lique, et Yantre de l'authorité royale.’—Fox's History of the early 
‘part of the reign of James II.—Appendix, p. 127.” 
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guards of the Protestant Church ; that they were made © for 
ihe security of the Church of England, as by law established, a 
is the language of the Statute 10. Anne, C. 2. 

The present claims of the Papists have for their object, 
what all their former struggles and contentions had, the acqui- 
sition ef power, for toleration, to t!.e fullest extent, they have 
long enjoyed. To what use, power, in their hands, would be 
applied, we know from woeful experience ; it would be incom- 
patible with our civil and religious rights. 


‘** This was the great lesson taught by the revolution, at which 
period, in order entirely to shut out the members of the Church of 
Rome from all hope of ever obtaining the authority of the state, our 
ancestors, in supplying the vacancy of the throne, disturbed the 
order of regal inheritance, by passing over the next heir, and they 
for ever excluded from the succession, not only ‘‘ every person who 
should profess the Popish religion,” but also every one ‘‘ who should 
marry a Papist.” The object of this last mentioned regulation was 
evidently to close every remaining avenue to Popish influence; and 
no less anxiety would, doubtless, have been shewn, to preserve a Pro- 
testant throne from the influence of Popish counsellors, than from 
that of a Popish consort, if that object had not been previously 
secured by the Test Laws, and the oath of supremacy.” 


So much has been said, during the late discussions in 
Parliament, on the subject of an alleged change in the sen- 
timents and tenets of modern Papists, and so often has it 
been repeated, usque ad nauseam, that the decrees of the 
Popish general councils, on which, (as also on_the experience 
of their practical effects) Protestants have founded their appre- 
hensions of danger from the possession of power by Papists, 
in a-Protestant state, are antiquated and obsolete, that we feel 
it a duty to repeat our contradiction of such allegations, and, 
though it be almost a work of supererogation, to exhibit 
proofs of their falsehood. It is to this subject that our intel- 
ligent author has devoted his eighth chapter. He contends, 
and successfully, that even had the alleged change actually 
taken place, there still would exist a radical objection to a 
compliance with their present claims, beeause they are not 
in communion with the Church of England; and the Test 
Laws must be repealed before they could be admitted to power. 
He then proceeds to shew, that, in point of fact, the religion 
of the Church of Rome has undergone no change since the 
revolution. 


** Tt isa remarkable circumstance, that whilst respectable Protes- 
tants are endeavouring to.persuade us that such a change has really 


C 2 
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taken place, some of the most distinguished members of that church 
are making it a matter of boast, that its religion is unchanged and 
unchangeable.- Mr. Plowden. a laick of that description, in a pub- 
lication, entitled ‘* The Case Stated,” says, ‘‘ If any one pretefids 
to’ insinuate that the modern Roman Catholics differ, in one iota, 
from their ancestors, he either deceives himself, or wishes tu deceive 
others. Semprr EADEM is more emphatically descriptive of our 
religion, than of our jurispradence.” In like manner, Dr. Troy, 
titular archbishop of Dublin, in a ‘ pastoral Jetter,” says, ‘* the 
religious opinions of Roman Catholics, Leing unchangeable, are 
applicable to all times.” Indeed, this boasted immutability of the 
Romish religion, is a necessary consequence of the claim made by 
the Romish Church to infallibility. Any change whatever, especially 
if it relate to principle, must be an acknowledgment of past error ; 
and the’ least error is as incompatible with infallibility, as the 
greatest.” 


In short, there cannot be a doubt that no change whatever 
has taken place in the Church of Rome, and that none can take 
place until the monstrous assumption of the infallibility of 
that Church be abandoned. It, tlierefore, becomes highly 
necessary for Protestants to ascertain what the principles of 
Papists ‘really are, in order to learn how far they are compa- 
tible with the security of the Protestant establishment. Into 
this enquiry our author enters; he shews first,’ what the 
Church has taught by the decrees of her general councils, and 
secondly, that the Papists of the present day deem those decrees 
to be infallible, and consider it to be the bounden duty of 
every member of their Church to pay them implicit obedience. 
Many of the modern Papists, indeed, have disclaimed the 

_/doctrine, as monstrous and untenable, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics, and have even gone so far as to maintain 
that such doctrine is not taught“by the Church of Rome. 
They have also declared that no power is any where vested to 
absolve the Popish subjects of a Protestant prince from their 
oaths of allegiance. History, however, abounds with instances 
of the practical application of these principles, all outrageous 
as they are. Well, indeed, might Dr. Barrow exclaim, ‘(in his 
Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy) ‘ How often have the Popes 
excommunicated princes, and interdicted their people from 
entertaining communion with them? How many commotions, 
conspiracies, rebellions, and insurrections, against princes, 
have they raised in several countries? How have they 
inveigled people from their allegiance,---low many massa- 
eres and assassinations have they caused ?”’ ; 

But the question is settled, beyond the possibility of contra- 
diction, by a plain exhibition of facts. That “ infallibility 
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resides in the acumenical or general councils, of the church of 
Rome,” we are assured by Dr. Troy, in his pastoral charge, 
“all Catholics are agreed.” Mr. Francis Plowden asserts, 
*‘ the decrees of a general council on matters of faith and 
morality, when approved by the Pope, and received by the 
church, are not liabie to deceit or error; and all Roman Catho- 
hes are obliged implicitly to adhere to them.’ His brother, the 
Rev. Charles Plowden, says, “ true councils represent the whole 
church, and «ve certainly infallible. ” The catechisms, now in 
use, in Ireland, all speak the same language; and, finally, it 
is declared, by one of those very councils, that of Basil, that 
“« ijt would be a most pernicious error to admit that a general 
council can err; and that it would be blasphemy to assert, 
that the canons, sentences, and decrees, of general councils, 
are not dictated by the Holy Ghost.” Concil. tom. viii. p. 128. 
131. apud Binwn. 

It being thus established, -by the uniform opinions of the 
first authorities, both ancient and modern, in the Romish 
Church, and by the general assent of all Papists, that the coun- 
cils are infallible, and that all Papists are obliged implicitly to 
adopt and to obey their decrees; it is only necessary to shew 
what those decrees teach, in relation to the questions adverted 
to, in order to put the matter at rest ; notwithstanding the sense- 
less declamations of Mr. Grattan and Lord Donoughmore ; and 
the time-serving opinions of the universities of Paris, Douay, 
‘Louvain, Aicala, Salamanca, and Valladolid. , 

The third council of Lateran declares all persons released 
from the obligations of fealty, homage, and subjection, to 
obstinate heretics. By the third canon of the fourth council of 
Lateran, secular princes are ordered to exterminate heretics 
within their respective dominions, and in case any temporal 
lord shall fail to perform this duty, ‘ the Pope shall pronounce 
his subjects absolved from their allegiance, and shall give his terri- 
tories to be occupied by Catholics, who, having exterminated the 
heretics, shall hold them by an incontestible title.” Concil. Tom. 
xxxvil. p. 461. Paris. The council of Sienna granted, in 
express terms, indulgences to the persccutors of heretics. 
And the council of Constance, in order, to justify a notorious 
breach of faith, in the violation of the safe conduct granted to 
John Huss, by the Emperor Sigismund, decreed that, “according 
to the law of nature, of God, or of man, no faith or promise was 
to be kept with him, to the prejudice of the Catholic faith.’ The 
council of Trent closes the list of authorities by giving its 
sanction to all preceding councils, and by enforcing ser: duty 
of obedience to their decrees. 
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Two things are here most evident.—1. That Papists are 
bound to pay implicit obedience to the decrees of their general 
councils; and, 2. that those decrees prescribe, in the first 
place, the extermination of heretics as a duty: and justify, in 
the second place, a breach of faith with heretics. To apply 
these facts, it will not be denied that Protestants are considered 
as heretics by all Papists; still less will it be denied, that 
modern Papists consider the decrees of general councils as 
infallible ; the. inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, that they 
are bound, in conscience, to keep no faith with heretics,* 
when the interests of their church are at stake, and to exert their 
utmost efforts to persecute and to exterminate them. On this 
principle, indeed, and upon this conclusion, have Papists uni- ° 
formly acted, whenever their power has been commensurate 
with their will. And to this cause may be traced the mas- 
sacres of St. Bartholomew, the fires in Smithfield, and the 
rebellions in Ireland. 

In support of his position, that no change has taken place in 
the religion of the church of Rome, and that, therefore, the 
same danger exists now, which ever existed, from their admis- 
sion to political power, he refers to a recent publication, en- 
titled, Tractatus de Ecclesié Christi, or a treatise on the church 
of Christ, drawn up bya professor of theology, in the Royal Col- 


lege of St. Patrick, at Maynooth, for the use of theological 
students. In this treatise, the Pope is stated to be the head or 
primate of the church (not of Rome but) of Christ. 


“* Of this church it is stated to be an essential and fundamental 
quality, that the Pope is its head. The inevitable consequence of this 
doctrine is, that every other church, calling itself Christian, but not 
acknowledging the supremacy or primacy of the Pope, is no part of 
the church of Christ. ‘Thus, according to the very first principles of 
the Romish church, as inculcated into the mindy of its youthful mem- 
bers, sentence is passed upon all other professing Christians upon 
earth; who, however they may persuade themselves that they belong 
to Christ's church, are here declared to have neither part nor lot in 
the matter. The same harsh and exclusive principle is, if possible, 
still more explicitly maintained in another part of the work before 
us, where, in allusion to the first reformers who had separated them- 
selyes from the Romish church, application is made of a passage of 
St. Cyprian, in which it is said, he is not a Christian who is not in 





—-— — es may 


* Juramentum contra utilitatem ecclesiasticam prestitum non 
tenet. ‘* Non juramenta, sed perjuria, sunt dicenda que contra 
utilitatem ecclesiasticam attentantur.” Deoret. Greg. Jib. 2, tit. 24. 
Cap. 27. This is the precious logic of the Jesuit’s schoo} ! ! 
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the church of Christ. Thus, by the very first definition in this work, 
the term church of Christ is limited to that church, of which the 
Roman Pontiff is the head; and the authority of St. Cyprian, 
who lived in the third century” (before the church of Rome was in 
existence) ‘‘ is employed for the purpose of denying the very name 
of Christian to all who are not members of the church of Rome.” 


The doctrine of exclusive salvation is also distinctly laid 
down in this notable treatise, and St. Cyprian is again brought 
forward in support of this gross and horrible perversion of the 
gospel. 


«* Thus, the students of Maynooth college, who are there trained 
up, at the national expense, to be the instructors and pastors of tie 
lay Roman Catholics of Ireland; and who, as Dr. Milner informs us, 
(in his tour through Ireland) devote four years to the study of the 
general councils and the canon law, are taught to consider both their 
sovereign, and their fellow subjects of every description, as heretics, 
doomed to perdition, unless they can be prevailed upon to find safety 
in the bosom of the ‘ Catholic Church’ of Rome.” 


The Maynooth treatise contains a defence of the council of 
Constance, respecting the violation of faith, displayed in the 
proceedings against John Huss and Jerome of Prague. Huss, 
it is well known, having been accused of heresy, repaired to the 
council pf Constance, in order to justify himself, on the faith of 
a safe conduct from the Emperor Sigismund. On his arrival 
at Constance, he was put in prison, by an order from the con- 
gregation of cardinals, held in the Pope’s chamber; then tried 
before the council for heresy, condemned, delivered over to the 
secular power, and burnt. That the council, on this occasion, 
were the means and instruments by which a gross and scanda- 
lous breach of faith was committed, is a fact beyond the reach 
of controversy. The mode in which they justified their con- 
duct is most jesuitical, and equalled only by the jesuitical de- 
fence of the Maynooth professor. The council passed the fol- 
lowing decree, with reference to the case in question. 


«© The present ‘sacred synod declares, that by no safe conduct 
granted by an emperor, kings, and other princes, to heretics, or per- 
sons defamed as heretics, thinking that sach persons may be thereby 
reclaimed from their errors, by whatever engagement they may have 
bound themselves, must any prejudice be caused tothe Catholic faith, 
or to the jurisdiction of the church ; but that, notwithstanding such 
safe conduct, it may be lawful for any competent ecclesiastical judge 
to inquire into the errors of such persons, and otherwise to proceed 
against them in due course; and to punish them as far as shall be 
agreeable to justice, if they pertinaciously refuse to revoke their errors, 
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although they had come to the place of judgment, confiding in the sofe 
conduct, and would not otherwise have come thither. Nor does the 


person permitting all this, when he has done what he could, rémain 
bound by his engagement.” 


This is a direct justification of a breach of faith when com- 
mitted by another, whenever the spiritual judges may chuse 
tothink that the preservation of faith would be hostile to-the 
interests of the church of Rome! A pretty system of morality 
truly! Yet does the theologian of Maynooth very gravely, and. 
very zealously, defend it. For a most acute and masterly dis- 
cussion of the whole subject we must refer our readers to the 
tract itself, in which the infamous violation of faith, not merely 
sanctioned, but ordered, by the infallible council of Constance, 
is most ciearly exposed, and most properly reprobated. Yet 
is the decree of the council, 


** Together with the proceedings to which it related, vindicated. 
in an institutional treatise on the church, for the use of the Maynooth 
students! Such was the morality of the ancient church of Rome ! 
Such is the morality which, at the present day, that church inculcates, 
and which is vindicated in a theological work, compiled for the use of 
the students of the Royal College at Maynooth ; who are there taught 
this morality at the public expence! One circumstance, bowever, 
still more astonishing than all this, forces itself into notice : there are 
Protestants who plead for the admission of the members of a church, 
avowing and te ching such principles, to a full participation of power 
in the state, to a share in the administration of the government, and 
in the legislative functions!!!" 


There are, indeed, such Protestants, in these degenerate 
times, who would do this and much more, either to promote 
private interests, to gratify personal ambition, or to encourage 
the growth of party-spirit! But to return, for a moment, to 
John Huss. Even in those days of real bigotry and intole- 
rance, of papal pride, presumption, and tyranny, the outery 
against such a flagrant breach of faith was so great, that the 
council deemed it expedieut to pass another justificatery de- 
cree, 


“© Whereas, some ignorant or ill-intentioned persons,” (rather some 
wise and right-principled persons) ‘* slandered with malicious tongues, 
have not only his Royal Majesty, but also, as is reported, the sacred 
council, by publicly and privately declaring, or insinuating, that the 
safe conduct sometime since granted by the invincible prince, Lord 
Sigismund, to John Huss, an heretic of infamous memory, had been 
violated, contrary to justice and honour; while, on the contrary, John 
Huss, by pertinaciously combating the “orthodox faith, rendering him- 
self unworthy of all safe-conduct “and privilege, NOR WAS ANY FAITH 
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TO BE KEPT WITH HIM, ACCORDING TO NATURAL, DIVINE, OR 
HUMAN LAW, TO THE PREJUDICE OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
Wherefore the sacred Synod, by the tenor of these presents declares, that 
the invincible prince, with regard to the said John Huss, notwithstand- 


ing the said safe-conduct, had done what by law he was entitled todo, 
and what tecume his Royal Majesty.” 


Here, then, is a most explicit declaration, as plain as w ords 
can make i it, that no faith is to be kept with heretics, to the 
prejudice of the Catholic faith, The council is, of course, 
infallible ; it cannot err, it must be obeyed, and thus do modern 
Papists necessarily subscribe to a coctrine subversive ‘of. all 
confidence and security in the civil relations of Papists'to Pro- 
testants, though many of them have disclaimed it in publie ! 
The Jearned professor of Maynooth, aware of the direct infe- 
rence to be drawn from this document, has recourse to the 
usual mode adopted by Papists, even in regard to troubiesome 
texts in scripture,—a denial of its authenticity. The very 
attempt, which, of course, is most lame and impotent, only 
Serves to prove the importance which he himself attaches to 
the infamous decree. And, indeed, the effect of it, on the 
morality of the church of Rome, and on the compatibility of 
power possessed by the Papists in a Protestant state, with the 
security of that state, is not to be resisted. 


The attempt of the Maynooth professor to yindicate the 
conduct of the Council of Constance on this memorable occa- 
sion, supplies the author of this tract with a strong argument, 
against the Papists, which he uses with address. 


«* Those who think the proceedings of that council justifiable, can- 
not be supposed to have any great repugnance to act, under similar 
circumstances, as the council acted. ‘Sis conclusion is so clearly 
legitimate, that it might fairly be pressed upon the Roman Catholics 
of the present day, to its fullestextent. But, although it is impos- 
sible, as some late rebellions fully prove, to assign any limits to- the 
bigotted fury—or, when religion is concerned, to the perfidy, of the 
lower classes of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, it is equally impos- 
sible to suppose, that the higher orders are incapable of approving 
the extreme atrocity which so cleariy marks the proceedings of the 
council of Constance. Indeed, it is evident, from the anxiety dis- 
played by the learned professor, to exculpate that council from the 
charges of breach of faith, and crue] persecution, that, in his heart, 
he condemns the proceedings which he endeavours to justify, and 
which, notwithstanding his vindication, appear so clearly to be so ob- 
noxious to those charges. -But he does not venture to cast one word, 
éven of hypothetical censure, on those proceedings. He does not 
venture to expose himself to the possibility of condemming the act of 
a general council. He dares not trust himself to make the candid 
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and manly declaration, that if, after all, it should appear, that the 
council really acted upon the principle ascribed to it, the Roman Ca- 
tholics at the present day disclaim its authority, and abhor its immo- 
rality. This would have rendered the learned professor inconsistent 
with himself.—It would have béen incompatible with the doctrine he 
had beinre maintained, that general councils are infallible. — Concilia 
convocatione et celetratione generalia, sunt infallililia.” 


he author truly considers this as a striking instance of the 
ignme al influence produced on the mind by a belief in the 
infallibility of the church, not merely cramping “ the exercise 
of the human faculties,” but even superceding “ the moral 
feelings.” With equal truth he observes of the Papists, 


*¢ The very principles of their religion necessarily tend to persecu- 
tion. ‘Those who believe that there is no salvation out of their 
church, must, upon a principle of humanity, when opportunity offers, 
become persecutcrs. They must even consider it a moral duty to 
use force to snatch their fellow-creatures from otherwise inevitable 
destruction. Who would think it justifiable tolook on quietly, and 
suffer a man to precipitate himself into an unfathomable abyss ? 
The obligation on Roman Catholics, not only to deny toleration, but 
to use force in regard to religion, is imperious. Their church, by pro- 
claiming itself infallible, allows no doubt to be entertained of the fate 
of those who cannot be brought within its pale. It authorizes no 
hope of their salvation—No doubt can therefore remain in the mind 
of a truly religious Roman Catholic, that be is bound, as far as in him 
lies, even by compulsion, if persecution will not suffice, to extirpate 
beresy.”” 


The professor’s treatise on the Church of Christ, proves: 
sufficiently what doctrines are now inculcated by the church 
of Rome, and amply confirms the assertions of Messrs. Plow- 
den, that the Papists can know no change. 


** Thus,” says the author, in snmming up this head of his argu- 
ment, ‘** does the church of Rome still maintain and inculcate, upon 
the infallible authority of its general councils, principles, which are 
at direct variance with both civil and religious liberty, with the. obli- 
gations of morality, and with the independence of states. Thus 
does it carefully uphold and preserve the two grand pillars of its 
despotism over the mind, by teaching its members, that it is infallible, 
and that out of its pale there is no hope of salvation. It is evident, 
that the human mind, when under the influence of these principles, 
raust be completely shackled. The doctrine of infallibility shuts the 
door to doubt, and consequently to research : while the belief that, out 
of the church there is no salvation, converts the keenest sensibilities 
of our nature into invincible prejudices, and enlists our liveliest hopes, 
and our most agonizing fears, in the firm and zealous maintenance of 
that faith and discipline, on an invariable adherence to which so much 
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is supposed to depend. But the above tenets, besides depriving the 
mind of its native freedom, impel those who embrace them to deny 
that freedom to others. Such persons cannot recognize any right to 
dissent from their creed, or to separate from their chureh. They 
must, if they have any love for their fellow-creatures, be intolerant. 
They must, if they have any feelings of humanity, close, as far as they 

are able, the avenues to eternal destruction. They must, if they be 
sincere in their religious professions, become persecutors, provided 
they have the power to persecute. With them, persecution is, not a 
vindictive, but an humane—a conservative principle. At all events, 
though restrained for want of epportunity—‘rom actual persecution, 
they must, upon principle, ever be decided foes to toleration.’ * 


Surely we shall hear no more of the tniolerance and bigotry 
of those who seek only to defend the constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the acknowledged inivlerance and 
bigotry of the Church of Rome. But, possibly, as the par- 





* The following candid avowal of the intolerant and persecuting 
chardcter of the Romish Church, by one of the most distinguished 
of its bishops, Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, is extracted from “Dr. 
Hales’s very learned work, entitled ‘* New Analysis of Chrono- 
logy.” : 

“The Church of Rome is only excluded from this pretended 
society, (of tolerating Christians) because she is, and ever will Le, 
opposed to religious indifference, by her essential constitutions ; in a 
word, because as M. Juriere says, she is the most 1nTOLERANT Of all 
Christian societies,” 

‘*Thus we see that what renders this Church so odius to Protes- 
tants, is principally, and more than all other tenets, her holy and 
inflextkle incombati ibility, if I may so speak; it is because she will 
stand alone ; because she conceives herself to Le the spouse, 2 title, 
which admits no division ; it is, because she cannot sufter ber doc- 
trines to be questioned,—because she confides in the promises and 
perpetual assistance of the Hoty Guost. For, in reality, this it is 
that renders her so severe, so wnsociable, and, cons equently, so odious 
to all sects separating from her; which, for the most part, desired 
nething more than to be tolerated ty her, and not to be fulminated 
with her dnathemas. Bat her ‘oly severity, and the holy delicacy of 
her sentiments, forbad such indulgence, or rather such weakness ; 
and her infle ailility, which renders her hated by sehismatical sticks, 
renders her dear and venerable to the children of God.” 

“€This, (observes Dr. Hales) is, perhaps, the most faithful picture 
of the zntolerant and persecuting Church of Rome, drawn by a mas- 
terly hand."--New Analysis of Chronology, by the Rev. William 
Hales, D. D. Rector of K esa dra, in Treland, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Vol, IT. B. 2. Pp, 1025-6. 
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liamentary advocates of Catholic Emancipation have thought 
proper to contradict the leading Pa ists of England and Ire- 
land, and to maintain, in spite of their positive declarations to 
the contrar y, that the Church of Rome and its followers have 
changed their principles and their conduct ; they may further 
deem it expedient and decorous, to give the lie to the good 
bishop of Meaux, to oppose the assertions of Protestant 
politicians to the declarations of Popish prelates, and to con- 
tend that the Church of Rome is not intolerant, is not bigotted, 
is not perseculing. 

As no faith is to be kept with heretics to the prejudice of 
_the Church; and as every question of a public nature may be 
made to bear upon the interests of a Church, which embraces 
almost every object in its comprehensive grasp, there can be 
no safety for an heretical, or Protestaut, government, where the 
power to injure or subvert it is placed in the hands of Papists. 


“It is therefore absolutely conclusive against the proposal so often 
made to us, to admit the members of that church toa participation 
of power ; for it proves that no engagements into which persons may 
enter, by way of eerurity. toa Protestant state, can, or ought, accord- 


ing to the principles of their religion, restrain them from “doing every 


thing in their power, for the advancement of their own church, or the 
overthrow of an heretical establishment; since, if sueh engage- 
ments were so to restrain them, they would operate ‘‘ to the prejudice 
of the Catholic faith" in prejudicium Catholice fidei.” 


At the close of this chapter, the author considers the poli- 
tical character of Popery, against which our ancestors so 
sedulously and ea ouely guarded the state, as an insuperable 
bar to an equal participation of power with the members of 
the established Cliurch. Through this argument, which is ably 
conducted, our limits forbid us to follow him. He does not omit 
to notice the apposite declaration of Buonaparte, on this sub- 
ject, in Dec. 1809, “ It has been demonstrated to me,” said the 
tyrant to his legislative assembly, ** that the spiritual influence 
exercised in n.y states by a foreign sovereign, was contrary to 
the independence of Krance,—to the dignity and safety of my 
throne.” How mutch more fatal then, must such influence 
be, to the independence of Gregt Britain and Ireland, to the 
dignity and safety of a Protestant throne? What said Mr. 
Locke, the great friend of toleration, after describing the 
character of the Chuich of Rome. 


“Phat Church,” said the philosopher, “ can have no right to be 
tolerated by the magisirate, which is constituted upon such a bottom, 
that all those who enter into it, do thereby, ipso fucto, deliver them- 


a 
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selves up to the protection and service of another prince ; for by this 
means, the magistrate would give way to the settling of a foreign 
_jarisdiction in his own country, and suffer his own people to be listed, 

as it were, for soldiers against his own government.” 


The ninth and last chapter expcses ‘the absurdity of the 
supposition, that the Irish Roman Catholics would be satisfied 
with the concession of their present claims; and shews that 
the state of public feeling in this country’ is decidedly adverse 
to further concession. After all the concessions which have 
been made during the present reign, we still find the Papists 
murmuring, dissatisfied, and importunate. And it is in vain. 
to conceal the fact, that their dissatisfaction and importunity 
have increased in exact proportion to the magnitude of our 
concessions. We have, therefore, every reason to believe that 
a compliance with their present claims, exorbitant as they 
are, would not tranquillize their minds, nor silence their cla- 
mours, while anything was left for them to ask, or for us to 
concede. 


‘« After all that we have done for them, they make our compliance 
with their farther demands, the condition on the performance of 
which we may alone depend on their co-operation, in the defence 
of their country against its foreign enemies. Where is their boasted 
loyalty ?—Where their vaunted patriotism ?—When, in addition to 
all which has been done for them, they require a boon, to induce them 
to defend the throne of their king, and their native soil ?” 


Volumes might be written on this important subject, but 
we have already exceeded our usual limits, and must therefore 
dismiss the able tract which we have considered so much at 
large, with a strenuous recommendation of it to the attentive 
perusal of every British subject, who thinks with us that 
“there is no other centre of union,—no other rallying point, 


9) 


than the Constirurion in CHURCH AND SPATE. 














Sketches, civil and military, of ihe Island of Java, and tis imme- 
diate dependencies ; comprising interesting details of Bata- 
via, and authentic particulars of the celebrated poison-tree. 
Nlustrated with a map of Java, and plan of Batavia, from 
actual survey, 8vo. Pp. 406, 12s. 6d. J. J. Stockdale, 1811. 


An Account of the Island of Java, from Anjerie, in the Straight 
of Sunda, to Bataria; containing its natural history, cus- 
toms, &c. intended as a supplemént to “ Sketches, civil and 
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military ;” ilustrated with a Chart of the Strait of Madura, 
Srom actual survey, shewing that part ef Java where the final 
conquest of the Island was effected by Ser Samuel duchmuty. 
Sve. Pp. 450. 1812. 


In a modest preface, Mr. Stockdale, the editor of these books, 

sandidly informs his readers that they are a compilation from 
works of approved merit, and of established ‘authenticity, 
claiming, of course, no merit for himself, but what the public 
may be disposed to aliow to care, industry, and fidelity. ‘That 
the compilation is useful cannot be disputed, since it ‘affords a 
fund of information, relative to one of our most important colo- 
nial acquisitions, which could not be otherwise obtained, with- 
out a reference to publications, both veluminous and expensive. 
This, ecrtainly, is no mean service rendered to the public. At 
the same time, we must obscrve, that the repetitions to which 
the mode of compilation adopted has given rise, might. have 
been avoided, by the adoption of a different mode which would 
have cost the editor but little more trouble. 

Of the city of Batavia we have had so many descriptions, 
that it is needless tv lay any account of it before our readers. 
The great matter for astonishment respecting it is, that the 
Dutch who were indefatigable in every exertion which tended 
to promote their interest, should have displayed so little anxiety 
in im provements necessary for the securit y of their lives, 
against those contagious disorders, which the insalubrity of 
their capital engendered. The marshes which surround the 
city might, we should suppose, have been drained, at least so 
far as to remove the staguant waters, and so to mitigate, if not 
to eradicate, the primiary cause of those dreadful disorders 
which destroy more lives than the great scourges of the human 
race, famine, and the sword. Wherever the success of their 
trade, or the gratification of their avarice, has been concerned, 
this industrious people have thought no sacrifice too great, no 
Jabour excessive. But, in precautions for the preservation of 
their health, their negligence has been carried to an extent the 
most astonishing, and the most utiaccountable. One would’ 
think that men who had so strong an attachment to the enjoy- 
ments of this life, as their great solicitude for the acquisition 
of wealth necessarily implies, would be most desirous to pro- 
long its existence by all practicable means ;—but man is an 
inconsistent animal, and his nature is so full of contradictory 
qualities, that vain is the attempt to reduce his actions to the 
standard of any fixed principle. We shall extract the account 
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given in this book, of the causes of the unhealthiness of 
Batavia. 


«* Sound reason, and the united experience of ages, have incon- 
trovertibly demonstrated that low swampy land, such as has been 
abandoned, or thrown up by the waves of the sea, and countries over- 
grown with trees and underwood, are allextremely unhealthy, and fre- 
quently fatal to a great portion of their inhabitants. And the insalu- 
brity of the air has been found to augment or decrease as the habita- 
tions of mankind have been placed nearer to, or farther from, morasses, 
or stagnant waters, or woods, which by their proximity prevent the 
noxious exhalations from being dissipated by a free circulation of air. 

** All these causes of disease and death combine, in a greater or 
less degree, their baneful influence to render Batavia one of the most 
unwholesome spots upon the face of the globe. 

** ‘They make their appearance throughout all the neighbouring 
foreland ; and, from the point of Ontong Java, on one side, to two 
leagues beyond Ansjol on the other, where the firm sandy beach com- 
mences, a dismal succession of stinking mud-banks, filthy begs, and 
stagnant pools, announces to more senses than one the poisonous na- 
ture of this dreadful climate. 

** Along this shore the sea throws up all manner of filth, slime, 
mollusca, dead fish, mud, and weeds, which putrefying with the ut- 
most rapidity by the extreme degree of heat, load and infect the air 
with their offensive miasmata. This aggregation of mud and putre- 
faction receives a more peculiar increase during the bad or west mon- 
soon, than at another time ; and the constant prolongation of the pier 
heads of the river, contributes also a share towards this accretion. ‘The 
mud-banks thus recently thrown up are soon ‘covered with such 
bushes and shrubs as are peculiar to morasses, whereby fresh supplies 
of mud and filth are caught and retained ; and the noxious exhalations 
are augmented and strengthened, while the north-west winds convey 
the whole of the putrid effluvia to the city. . 

‘© Near Batavia are likewise several very low tracts, especially to 
the west of the city, which although they he far enough from the sea 
not to be subject to inundation by it, yet by the continual and heavy 
rains which fall in that season of the year, often stand under water ; 
and even include in their circuit swamps covered with high trees, 
which augment the corruption of the atmosphere by their foulest 
vapours. 

** [tis not strange that the inhabitants of such a country should be 
familiar with disease and death. Preventive medicines are takén 
almost as regularly as food, and every person expects the returns of 
Sickness as we do the seasons of the year. In the words of a late 
intelligent traveller, ‘ the Kuropean settlers at Batavia commonly ap- 
pear wan, weak, and languid; as if labouring with the‘ disease e* 
death.’ Their place of residence, indeed, is situated in the midst ot 
swamps and stagnated pools, whence:they are every morning saluted 
with © a congregation of foul and pestilentiel vapours,’ whenever the 
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sea-breeze sets in, and blows over this morass. The meridian spn 
raises from the shallow and muddy canals, with which the town is 
intersected, deleterious miasmata into the air; and the trees, with 
which the quays and streets are crowded, emit noxious exhalations in 
the night. There are few examples of strangers remaining in Batavia 
Jong, without being attacked by fever, which is the general denomi- 
nation in that place for illness of every kind. The disorder at first is 
commonly a tertian ague, which after two or three paroxysms becomes 
a double tertian, and then a continued remittent, that frequently car- 
ries off the patient in a'short time. The Peruvian bark is seldom pre- 
scribed in any stage of the disease ; or is given in such small quanti- 
ties as to be productive of little benefit. The chief, or rather the sole 
medicine administered, is a solution of camphor in spirit of wine. 
The practitioners of physic at Batavia, where the presence of the 
most skilful certainly is necessary, not having had the advantages of a 
medical education, are satisfied as to theofy, with considering the na- 
ture of the fever as being to rot and corupt the human frame; and, 
as to practice, that camphor being the most powerful antiseptic known, 
it is proper to trust to it, by a rule more simple even than Moliere’s, 
and to exhibit it in every variety and period of the complaint. The 
intermittent fever does not, however, always prove fatal ; but conti- 
hues, in some instances, even for many years ; and the patient becomes 
so familiarized to_it as scarcely to think it a disease, attending, in the 
intervals of its attack, to his affairs, and mixing in society. A gentle- 
man in that predicament, conversing upon the nature of the climate, 
observed, that in fact it was fatal to vast numbers of Europeans who 
came to settle there; that he Jost many of his friends every year; but 
for his part he enjoyed excellent health. Soon after he called for a 
napkin to wipe his forehead, adding, that this was his feversday ; he 
had a shocking fit that morning, and still continued to perspire pro- 
fusely. Upon being reminded of his late assertion of being always: 
healthy, he replied, he was so, with exception of those fits, which did 
not prevent him from being generally very weil ; that he was conscious 
they would destroy him by degrees, were he to remain in the country 
Jong, but that he hoped his affairs would enable him to leave it before 
that event was likely to take place. It is supposed that of the Euro- 
peans of all classes who come to settle in Batavia, not always half the 
number survive the year. The place resembles, in that respect, a field 
of battle, or a town besieged. The frequency of deaths renders fami- 
liar the mention of them, and little signs are shown of emotion and 
surprise, on hearing that the companion of yesterday is to-day no 
more.’ When an acquaintance is said to be dead, the common reply 
is, ‘ Well, be owed me nothing ;’ or, ‘ I must get my money of his 
executors.’”’ 


There appears to be little here which human exertion might 
not remedy; the men who could wrest one country from the 
empire of the ocean, could surely have secured another, by 
Similar means, from the inroads of that ocean. But other 
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causes are assigned also for the vast consumption of human 
lives which occurs in this fatal colony. 


«* Two principal causes are to be met with in the city, and a great 
part of its insalubrity is to be ascribed to them; namely. the little 
circulation of water in the canals which intersect it, and the dimivu- 
tion of the number of its inhabitants. The former is occasioned by 
the river, which forn:erly conveyed most of its water to the city, 
being now greatly weakened by the drain which has been dug, called 
the S/okhaan, which receives its water from the high land, and carries 
it away from the city, so that many of the canals ran almost dry in 
the good monsoon. The stagnant canals, in the dry season, exhale an 
intolerable stench, and the trees planted along them impede the course 
of the air, by which in some degree the puuid effluvia would be dis- 
sipated. In the wet season the inconvenience is equal ; for then these 
reservoirs of corrupted water overflow their banks in the lower part 
of the town, and fill the lower stories of the houses, where they leave 
behind them an inconceivable quantity of slime and filth: yet these 
canals are sometimes cleaned ; but the cleaning of them is so managed 
as to become as great a nuisance as the foulness of the water; for the 
black mud taken from the bottom is suffered to lie upon the banks, in 
the middle of the street, till it has acquired a sufficient degree of hard- 
ness to be made the lading of a boat, and carried away. As this mud 
consists chiefly of human ordure, which is regularly thrown into the 
canals every morning, there scarcely being a necessary in the whole 
town, it poisons the air while it is drying, to a considerable extent. 
Even the running streams become nuisances in their turn, by the neg- 
ligence of the people; for every now and then a dead hog, or a dead 
horse, is stranded upon the shallow parts, and it being the business of 
no particular person to remove the nuisance, it is negligently left to 
lume and accident. . 

‘‘ The second cause originates in the decay of trade, which was 
formeriy so flourishing in this place, that there used to be scarcely a 
possibility of procuring a house within the walls of the city; at pre- 
sent, on the contrary, those houses in which the greatest merchants 
dwelt, their counting-houses where they carried cn their business, 
and the warehouses which received their immense stocks of merchan- 
dise, are now either deserted and untenanted, or changed into stables 
or coach-houses. The ruined square, the Lepel, or’Spoon-street, aud 
other parts of the lower town, afford the most visible testimony of 
this decay: 

‘* he buildings remaining thus uninhabited: and uncleansed, 
speedily contract in this low, warm, and marshy place, an infectious 
aud’ foul air, and coutaiminate even the houses adjoining; and that 
this both causes and augments the unhealihiness of the place, is evi- 
dent from the circumstance that the mortality is greater in the lower 
town, or on the north side, than in the other parts of the city which 
are more fully inhabited. 

‘« The castle, which is now esteemed the most unhealthy part of 
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the whole place, used not to be more so than any other spot around 
it ; but at that time the buildings in it, which are appropriated for 
the governor gencral, and for the first servants of the Company, were 
inhabited by them; these stand at present empty, are negiected, 
choaked with dirt, and running to decay: the poor office-clerks, 
who have not the means of procuring another abode, and are compelled 
therefore to dwell inthose buildings erected for them in the castle, are 
the victims. The military, who are for the most part quartered in 
the barracks built for them, and the people belonging to the marine 
department, who.reside upon or near the admiralty-wharf, which is 
opposite to the castle, are no less exposed. 

** Most people not satisfied with having left the lower town in order 
to go and live higher up, have abandoned the city altogether, and re- 
side in gardens without the walls, and as far removed from the town 
‘as their Circumstances or the employments which they have to attend 
to in the city will allow them; letting their houses in the city stand 
empty, Or occupying them only for a short time of the year, and no 
longer than is absolutely necessary. This goes on increasing from year 
to year, and will probably, in the lapse of time, produce the total aban- 
donment and ruin of Batavia. The amazing depreciation in the value 
of houses, is a clear proof of this assertion. 


Here again are evils which the industry of man might re- 
move, and which therefore, we trust, will be removed by the 
provident vigilance of a British Government, who, to their ho- 


nour be it said, are more careful of the lives of the people en- 
trusted to their care, than any other Government at present in 
existence. But the destructive effects of the climate upon 
Europeans is said to be greatly facilitated and promoted by 
their habit of body on their arrival in the country. 

‘It is certain,” says this writer, “ that the supplies of men 
arriving in the Indies from Europe have not for several years 
past been found to bring with them those healthy constitutions 
which they did half a century ago.” We will take it for 
granted that such is the fact; but from the reason which he 
assigns for it we must beg leave to dissent. “ The continual 
increasing dearness of provisions in Europe,” he adds, “ since 
the year 1740, has, as is naturally the case, most affected the 
lowest classes of society, who have in consequence been obliged 
to take up with coarser and less nourishing food, which must 
undeniably have « prejudicial effect upon their animal frame ; 
these, for no other sort of people, a very few excepted, take 
_ service with the company, when conveyed on board the ships, 

deteriorate their constitutions, which have been already funda- 
mentally shaken, by the hardships attendant on a sea life, ‘the 
_close and narrow places where they are lodged, and the melan- 
choly with which most of them are attacked.” 
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After their arrival in the colony, scanty food, plenty of fruit, 
and access to strong liquors, co-operate with the predisposition 
of a body, thus circumstanced, to hasten the work of destruc- 
tion. As far as this statement refers to the Dutch (and we ap- 
prehend, that it is taken from some author who wrote while 
the Dutch were masters of Java) we have not the means of 
impeaching its accuracy, but, in respect to ourselves, the state - 
ment is certainly not correct; we do not, however, mean to 
deny that the constitutions of men who now enlist for Indian 
service are less sound and vigorous than those of the same 
class of persons, half a century ago; but we do most stre- 
nuously dispute the accuracy of the reason assigned for this 
difference. It is most-certata that the price of “every kind of 
provisions has increased in a very great degree within that pe- 
riod; but it does not naturally or necessarily follow, either 
that the lowest classes of society are most affected by it, or that 
they have taken up with coarser and less nourishing food. Neither 
is the theory just, nor the fact correct. It may fairly be sup- 
posed, arguing theoretically, that the rise in the price of la- 
bour, or in votlier words, an increase of the means of subsistence, 
will, ina well-regulated society, keep pace with the dearness 
of provisions. And in point of fact, this will be found, on 
examination, to have been the case in England. The lower 
classes of the people therefore do not necessarily live on coarser 
or less nutritious food ; and, indeed, the truth is, ‘that the in- 
creased luxury of the times has pervaded, to a certain extent, 
every class of society ; thie farmer and the peasant, It is noto- 
rious, live infinitely better than they did fifty years ago; no 
barley bread, oaten cakes, or flock-beds, are to be found ina 
farm house, in the present day. Hence, indeed, in a great 
measure, may be traced the increased consumption of wheaten 
flour, (in more than any fair proportion to the increased popula- 
tion of the empire) and the consequent dearness of bread. The 
labouring poor, too, in great towns, it is well known, will not 
put up with the coarser joiuts of meat, (which, however, it 
should be observed, are by no means, .the least nutritious) but 
purchase as good meat as the higher classes. But the great 
source of evil, that which not only injures the health, but 
destroys the morals, and checks the industry, of this useful 
class of the community, is the dreadfully increased consumption 
of spirituous liquors ! On this ground indeed, we have little. 
right to reproach the Dutch ; for, while they sacrificed every 
thing to personal interest, we saerifice most things to public 
revenue. Certain it is, that objects of the highest magnitude 
have been neglected in order te promote an increase of the na- 
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tional income. The diseases, the misery, the profligacy, the 
dishonesty, produced by the enormous consumption of British 
spirits, can scarcely be conceived by any but those who have 
had occasion to enquire minutely into the subject. And that 
statesman would deserve a statue to be erected to his memory 
who, bursting through the bonds of prejudice, and the tram- 
mels of custom, would impose on such spirits a duty amount- 
ing to a prohibition. He would render by such an act, greater 
service to his country than the most illustrious of her states- 
men, and the most valiant of her heroes. 

It is nota little to the credit of the Dutch, that there are as 
many churches in Batavia alone, as there are in all British In- 
dia; namely, three; and in Batavia these were built by the 
Dutch East India company, while those in India were built by 
individuals, the East India company not having subscribed one 
sixpence towards the expence. Of the women of Batavia the 
following account is given. 


Girls are commonly marriageable at twelve or thirteen years of 
age, and sometimes younger. It seldom happens, if they are but to- 
lerably handsome, have any money or expectations, or are related to 
people in power, that they are unmarried after that age. 

** As they marry while they are yet children, it may be easily con- 
ceived, that they do not possess. those requisites which enable a wo- 
man to manage a family’with propriety. Many of them can neither 
read nor write, nor possess any ideas of religion, of morality, nor of 
social intercourse. 

‘* Being married sO _young,. dias seldom bear many children, and 
are old women at thirty years of age. Women of fifty, in Europe, 
look younger and fresher than those of thirty at Batavia. They are 
in general of avery delicate make, and of an extremely fair com- 
plexion ; but the tints of vermilion which embellish our northen la- 
dies, are wholly banished their cheeks; the skin of their face and 
hands is of the most deadly pale white. Beauties must not be sought 
amongst them ; the handsomest would scarce be thought middling in 
Evrope. 

‘* They have very supple joints, and can turn their fingers,, hands, 
and arms, in almost every direction ; but this they have ia common 
with the women in the West Indies, and in other tropical climates: 

“They are commonly of a listless and lazy temper; which is 
chiefly to be ascribed to their edueation, and the number of slaves of 
both sexes they always have to wait upon them. 

** They rise about half past seven or eight o'clock in the morning ; 
spend the forenoon in playing and toying with their female slaves, 
who are never absent, and in Jaughing and talking with them, while 
a few moments afterwards they will have the poor creatures whipped 
unmercifully, for the merest trifle. They loll in a loose and airy dress 
upon a sofa, or sit upon a low stool, or upon the ground, with their 
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legs crossed under them. They chew pinang, or betel, with which 
custom all the Indian women are infatuated ; they likewise masticate 
the Java tobacco, which makes their spittle of a crimson colour ; and 
when they have done it long they get a black border along their lips, 
their teeth become black, and their mouths very disagréeable, though 
it is pretended that this custom purifies the mouth, and is a preserva- 
tive against the tooth-ache. 

‘** As the Indian-women are not deficient in understanding, they 
would become very useful members of society, endearing wives, and 
good moihers, if they were but kept from familiarity with the slaves in 
their infancy, and educated under the immediate eye of their parents, 
who should be assiduous to inculcate in their tender minds the princi- 
ples of true morality and polished manners. But, alas! the parents 
are far from taking such a burthensome task upon themselves. As 
soon as the child is born they abandon it to the care of a female slave, 
who generally suckles and rears it till it attains the age of nine or ten 
years. These nurses are often but one remove above abrute, in point of 
intellect ; and the little innocents imbibe with their milk all the pre- 
judices and superstitious notions which disgrace the miuds of their at- 
tendants, and which are never eradicated during the remainder of their 
lives.” 


We hope that the melioration of the state of female society 
in Batavia will be one of the consequences of its reduction by 
the British arms. And if the correction extended to some of 


the amusements of the place, the people would not be the worse 
for it. 


“« The most favourite diversions of the Javanese emperors are come 
bats between wild beasts. 

“* When a tiger and a buffalo are to fight for the amusement of the 
court, they are brought upon the field of combat in largecages. The 
field is surrounded by a body of Javanese, four deep with levelled 
pikes, in order that, if the animals endeavour to break through, they 
may be killed immediately ; this, however, is not so easily effected, 
but many of these poor wretches are torn in pieoes, or dreadfully 
wounded, by the enraged animals. 

** When every thing is in readiness, the cage of the buffalo is first 

opened at the top, and his back is rubbed with certain leaves, which 
have the singular quality of occasioning an intolerable degree of pain, 
and which, from the use they are applied to, have been called buffalo- 
leaves by our people, but by the Javanese kamadu. They sting like 
nettles, but much more violently, so as to cause an inflammation in the 
skin. On every vein they have sharp-pointed prickles, which are 
transparent, and contain a fluid that occasions the irritation, Dr, 
Thunberg says, it is a species of nettle, before unknown, to which 
he gave the name of urtica stimulans. The door of the cage is then 
opened, and the animal leaps out, raging with pain, and roaring most 
dreadfully. 
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“ The cage of the tiger is then opened, and fire is thrown into it, to 
make the beast quit it, which he does generally running backwards 
out of it. 

“* As soon as the tiger perceives the buffalo, he springs upon him; 
his huge opponent stands expecting him, with his horns upon the 
ground : if the puffalo succeed in catching and throwing him into the 
air, and the tiger recovers from his fall, he generally loses every wish 
of renewing the combat : and if the tiger avoids this attempt of the 
buffalo, he springs upon him, and seizing him in. the neck, or other 
parts, tears his flesh from his bones ; in most cases, however, the buf- 
falo has the advantage. 

“The Javanese who must perform the dangerous office of making 
these animals quit their cages, may not, whefi they have done, not~ 
withstanding they are in great danger of being torn in pieces by the 
enraged beasts, leave the open space, before they have saluted the 
emperor several times, and his Majesty has given them a signal to de- 
part ; they then retire slowly, for they are not permitted to walk fast, 
to the circle, and mix with the other Javanese. 

‘¢ The empercrs sometimes make criminals, condemned to death, 
fight with tigers. In such cases, the man is rubbed with Lorri, or tur- 
meric, and has a yellow piece of cloth put round him; a &rts is then 
given to him, and he is conducted to the field of combat. 

“The tiger, who has for a long time been kept fasting, falls upon 
the man with the greatest fury, and generally strikes him down at once 
with his paw ; but if he be fortunate enough to avoid this, and to wound 
the animal, so that it quits him, the emperor commands him to attack 
the tiger, and the man is then generally the victim : even if he ulti- 
mately succeed in killing his ferocious antagonist, he must suffer death, 
by command of (he emperor. 

‘* An officer in the Company's service, who had long been stationed 
at the courts of the Javanese emperors, once witnessed a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence of this kind, namely, that a Javanese who had 
been condemned to be torn in, pieces by tigers, and for that purpose 
had been thrown down from the top into a large cage, in which several 
tigers were confined, fortunately fell exactly upon the largest and fier- 
cest of them, across whose back’he sat astride, without the animal 
doing him any harm, and even, on the contrary, appeared intimidated ; 
while the others also, awed by the unusual posture and appearance 
which he made, dared not atiempt to destroy him ; he could not, 
however, avoid the punishment of death, to which he had been con- 
demned, for the emperer commanded him to be shot dead in the cage. 


These Javanese emperors had more refinement in their 
cruelty, than in their manners. After describing the manners, 
customs, diversions, trade, commerce, and laws of the people, 
the editor proceeds to reflections on the impolitic conduct -of 
the Dutch tothe native princes, which certainly required 
radical reform, and which, no doubt, will now experience, under 
the mild government of Britons, a change equally beneficial 
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to the sovereign and to the subjects. The Dutch exercised so 
compleie a sovereignty over the lawful owners of the soil, that 
they deposed the princes at their pleasure, and appointed others 
in their stead. 'The following reflections on the subject, though 
directed to the Dutch government, are equally worthy the atten- 
tion of the British government. 


«« Tf, therefore, the government at Batavia were to cherish, protect, 
and favour as much as possible the several princes of Java, giving them 
every indulgence in matters of small moment, without suffering any di- 
munition ot the power and influence which has [have] been attained over 
them, those princes would see the sound policy of rather maintaining 
the Company in their possessions on the island, than allowing them to 
be trausferred to other hands, without opposition on their part. 

‘« If it be necessary for the Co:npany to attach these princes to them 
by the bands of political interest, it is no less an object of importance 
for their welfare, and perhaps of necessity to their safety, that they 
equally aim at securing the attachment of their Javanese subjects, by 
reudering their lives ‘at least supportable, and by opposing and pre- 
venting the shameful treatment and crying injustice which these poor 
people experience at the hands of the governors, residents and regents, 
The common Javanese are in an absolute state of slavery ; they are no 
more masters of what liitle they secm to possess, than’ an uncondi- 
tional slave, who, together with ail he has, belongs to the master who 
has purchased him, his labour, and his posterity. The common Javan 
is not only obliged, at fixed periods, to deliver a certain quantity of the 
fruits of his industry to the regent placed over him, in behalf of the 
Company, for whatever price the latter choos gs to a.low him, and that 
price, moreover, paid in goods, which are charged to him at ten times 
their real value, but he likewise cannot consider what may remain as 
bisown property, not being permitted to do with it what he may think 
fit, nor allowed to sell it to “others at a higher or a lower rate; and he 
is, on the contrary, compelled to part with this also, as well as what 
was claimed of him in behalf of the Company, to the same petty tyrant, 
for himself, at an arbitrary and frequently at an infamous price. The 
regents experience in their turn, thoagh perhaps in a less iniquitous de- 
gree, the oppression of the residents ; whilst in the country ot Jaccatra, 
the commissary for inland affairs acts the same part, in a no less unjus- 
tifiable manner, under the immediate eye of the goveraor-general, 
towards the native regents and common Javanese in that province,” 


This extortion is most infamous, but we take it for granted, 
that it has, ere this, ceased to exist. The Chinese were once 
extremely numerous in Java, and still present a very formidable 
body of people. The chapter which contains a description of 
their manners and amusements, is curious. 


** One of their favourite dishes is a dog, which they eat with every 
kind of sauce. They have a particular species with a smooth skin, 
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which they fatten, and are very partial to, as well as to pig ; of which 
no nation eatsso much as the Chinese. ‘The huudred thousand Chi- 
nese at Batavia may be reckoned to feed from three to four hundred 
thousand pigs; there is not a family which does not keep many, and 
which cont:ibutes, in nosmall degree, to promote the bad air and 
filthiness prevalent in their campong, and about their houses.” 


The institution of feasts to the Devil is not peculiar to the 
Chinese, though it is more surprising among them, thau among 
the untutored savages, who have had no intercourse with civil- 
ized nations. 


“* Independently of the play-house, in the streets of the campong, 
are processions of men with tasked or painted faces, kettle-drums, 
gomgoms, and tambarines ; many are dressed as devils, who are car- 
tied in triumph on poles, and others in hampers, ornamented with pa- 
per, ribbands, and little bells, seated on monsters, like our representa- 
tion of sea-horses. 

‘* The reason they give for these feasts to the devil is, that the God 
of heaven and of earth being infinitely good, it is not necessary to 
implore him ; that, on the contrary, the devil must be feasted and in- 
treated, to amuse him, and prevent him, by this means, from tempta- 
tions, and making tours fatal to the nation: consequently, there is not 
a Chinese house which has not in the shop and chamber a great fat 
figure, painted on paper, or on the wall, representing Confucius, their 
first law-giver, whom they designate as a monstrous Chinese, and the 
devil at his side tempting kim. On each side are pots of flowers, and 
tapers of red wax gilt, which are lighted on certain days, together with 
a little lamp in front, as in small Romish chapels. 

‘* The Chinese girls are always shut up and employed in sewing and 
embroidery : they are never seen in public, and are only known to be 
in the house by an earthern vase as long as a common flower-pot, 
placed on the roof, and which is broken on the day of their marriage, 
to signify that those who were there are no longer to be disposed of. 
The marriages are made between the parents, without the te om ever 
holding communication till their celebration. Once married, the 
women are equally shut up inthe interior of their family, being only 
permitted to see their relations ; the poorer sort alone let them work 
and serve in their shops, but they are closely watched there. Not- 
withstanding the life of severity and slavery which the Chinese women 
lead, no people has more domestic virtues. The Chinese is a good son, 
a good father, good husband, and good friend: he carries gratitude 
almost to an extreme : it is natural to them, and they have been fre- 
quently known to offer and divide their fortune, or what little they 
had, with Europeans who had assist€¢ or served them, and had become 
in turn necessitous. Many of the Chinese, however, are very de- 
praved in their manners; so avaricious are some, that they let out the 
persons of their nieces, and even daughters, when they are under their 
care.” 
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The supplement to this volume is, professedly, taken from 
Mr. Barrow’s voyage to Cochin China, a work of sterling merit, 
(like all the productio ns of the same sensible and well-in- 
formed writer,) which was reviewed by us on its first appearance. 
And a better supplement could not have been found. in his pre- 
face the editor remarks, that he has little to apprehend from the 
critical severity of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who have never 
condescended to notice any of. his tsumerous publications, with 
one solitary exception. ‘The fact is, that his publications in 
general are so diametrically opposite in principle to. the known 
opinions of these northern sages, that they are fearful of re- 
commending them to public attention by their censures, which 
have, with the loyal and sound part ‘of the community, the 
same effect as the praises of other critics of different prin- 
ciples and sentiments. In a note, Mr. Stockdale remarks, 
truly enough-— 


“* It would be more consistent with that grammatical accuracy on 
which these critics occasionally have to descant, to substitute the word 
Essayist for that of Review; but,even waving this objection, how 
can the general title of review be fairly assumed by a work which 
does not notice, forejgn literature included, in the course of its whole 
yearly series, as many English books as issue from the London press 
alone, in one quarter of the time ?” 


It is, certainly, most ridiculous to call that work a Review, 
which consists only of a series of original essays, the subjects 
of which have been suggested by the titles of certain new pub- 
lications. It is a fact, that so little solicitous are the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers about the books which they profess to criti- 
cise, that the conductor of their work applied, some time ago, 
to a gentleman in Edinburgh, to write an article on a particu- 
lar subject for the Review: the person applied to, desired to 
know what book they wished him to criticise ? the reply was, 
never mind that, do you wriie the article, and we will find a 
hook to suit it! ! If we might suggest an improvement of 
the title, it should be called The Northern Lights, which would 
be particularly appropriate, as the durora Boreas communi- 
cates neither &ght nor fire, though it exhibit the appearance of 
both. ; 

The volume is dedicated to one of those honourable per- 
sonages, denominated British (Terchants; and to a gentleman, 
not better known for the respectability of his character, than 
for the soundness of his principles. That, therelore, which 
was intended merely as a mark of private gratitude, is, in truth, 
an act of public justice. 
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The Welsh Looking Glass ; or Thoughts on the State of Reli- 
gion in North Wales, By a person who travelled — 
that country at the close of the year 1811. London, 1812 
Seeley, 169, Fleet Street, 12mo. Pp. 48. 


Tue thoughts contained ia this tract, which is the work of 
a. Welchman, are arranged under four heads:—l. On the 
Manner of some Preachers.—2. On the Six of .Schism.—3. On 
@ Spurious Ordination; and 4. On Clerical Misconduct. 

Under the first head, the author informs his readers that 
though he has spent upwards of thirty years on the plains of 
England, he has not, to this day, lost all attachment to the 
country;that gave him birth, and, he says, 


“‘ As Iam convinced that the.glory and felicity of any land is the 
religion of God, I resolved, as soon as I set my foot in Wales lately, 
to imquire with all diligence, and to learn as accurately as | could, 
what was the real state of religion in the principality.” 


The result of this enquiry was, that he found “ there were 
no less than five parties to be reviewed ; to wit, the established 
Church, and four different branches of dissenters, which may 
be distinguished by the names of Independents, and Anabap- 
tists, and the Calvinistic and Arminian Methodists.” 

In order that he might know what doctrines each of these 
parries professed, and what spirit they discovered, he found 
it necessary to attend their public services, of which oppor- 
tunities were not wanting; “ for great was the company of 
the preachers.” He then proceeds to make some few judi- 
cious observations on the manner of the different preachers, 
allowing to each description its due share of praise, at the 
same time confessing that he listened, “ in some discourses, 
toa great deal of noise and nonsense,” and shrewdly observ- 
ing, that “had the sense been equal to the sound, or the 
strength of their thoughts to the power of their lungs, verily 
they would have been no common preachers.” At the same 
time, he justly objects to the opposite error of delivering “ an 
Important message from the glorious Saviour to lost souls, 
with cool indifference, and from a lifeless heart.’’ No sober 
reflecting christian can object to his. observations on either 
of these occasions, whatever may be the final fate of his little 
work, which, however, * he 8. ” as he declares in his 
preface, “will be similar to that of the Roman army, which 
first landed in Britain, and were forced to complain to their 
friends abroad. ‘The Britons drive us to the sea, and the 
sea drives us back to the Britons;’ so,” says he, “ will it fare 
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with this pamphlet: the priests will send it to the sectaries, 
and the sectaries will send it back to the priests.” Preface. 
As priests and sectaries may be benefitted by the sentiments 
which it contains, and as we think that the good sense of the 
author may induce him to listen to our observations on 
some parts of his pamphlet, with which we do not agree, 
we shall, for his sake, as well as for the sake of our readers, 
bestow rather more attention to this little work than we usually 
do to tracts of this nature. 

Under the second head, On Schism, we find some admirable 
cautions against the Religious Dissensions, the Diversity of 
Opinions, and the Unchristian Distractions, occasioned by 
contending parties. We have seldom seen more excellent 
matter in the short compass of about eight pages, than is 
here compressed. The sin of schism, and its mischievous 
tendencies, are pointedly displayed. We do not, however, 
agree with the author in referring the schism of the people 
of North Wales, wholly to priestly negligence. We shall 
speak on_ this subject when we come to his fourth head on 
Clerical Misconduct. But, whatever his views may be of that 
misconduct, he views schism with much pain, and with very 
serious concern, as an alarming sin of the day. 


** Too many,” he says, ‘‘ in these days, are quite inattentive to 
the sin of schism; nay, some have thought favourably of it, and 
conceived that upon the whole it has contributed tothe spread of the 
gospel ; certainly not a few have lost sight of the enormous evil of 
schism altogether ; even when they take the lead in dividing the 
church of God, it never occurs to them that they commit this great 
iniquity. Charge th m with the sin of schism, they instantly plead 
that they preach the truth , that they build up a pure church, and 
promote holiness among men. But they who cause divisions should 
recollect, that while they preach the doctrines, they destroy the 
spirit of the religion, of Jesus, namely, peace and love, union and 
harmony in the body of Christ. When such heavenly tempers of 
the heart are suppressed, we ask, What is the holiness they promote, 
and what kind of church dothey build ? With men filled with a con- 
ceit of their own excellence and usefulness, arguments will not 
avail, and the scripture must give way. Whilst under the dominion 
of spiritual pride and self-will, the evil of schism is entirely hid from 
their view ; and they have no suspicion of their own guilt, even 
when they act on the maxim of the grand adversary, ‘** Divide and 
destroy.” 


No professions of superior sanctity, no heated declarations 
of love to Christ, no exclusive boasts of preaching the gospel, 
can stand against this reasoning, nor represent them other 
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than, sinful, who show, by their conduct, that, however zea~ 
lously they may fancy themselves affected towards the doc- 
trines of Christ, they think less seriously of the manifold 
evils of division than is consistent with “the spirit of the 


gospel. Well may the author continue, and well will it 
become all who have unluckily imbibed indifference towards 
the enutch, or any particular profession of Christianity, which 
general indifference we do not hesitate to pronounce one of 
the most evil signs of the times, to attend to his reasoning. 


«* When I viewed the professing church in Wales torn and divided 
into so many turbulent factions, and appearing more like armies drawn 
out against armies, discharging at each other their envenomed shafts, 
than the meck. and peaceable followers of the Lamb; I could not 
help. asking with some concern, Is this the one body of C brist, in 
which there should be no schism? Is this keeping the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace? Is Christ then divided ? And are the 
members of his body at variance ? Can the eye say to the ear, er the 
hand to the foot, Ihave no need of thee? In observing so much 
‘bitterness of contention, party zeal and hostility, {which are invariably 
the offspring of factions in religion) I said, woe to the land where 
schism. abounds. For what can destroy the peace of the church, mar 
its purity, sully its glory, or enervate its vigour, so effectually as the 
needless divisions of christians, on every trivial occasion ; and every 
party crying inacorner, “ Lo, here is Christ,” the truth is with 
us, we are the scriptural church, even when they are influenced by 
the most unscriptural spirit, and are tearing in pieces the body of Christ? 
Paul was grieved in his spirit to see this enormous evil budding in his 
day, though it then only appeared within the pale of the church 
without issuing in separations from it. What would have been his 
feelings bad he witnessed what is going forward amongst us ; where 
men separate, split, and divide endlessly, after fhey have once departed 
from the general church ? This, indeed, may be expected; for 
having once imbibéd a spirit of division, they carry this spirit with 
them wherever they go, and stand ready to divide again, even in the 
sinallest company.” 


Yet are we continually hearing that difference of sentiment ’ 
in religion is not an evil in itself, and that it need be pro- | 
ductive of no evil, if only a proper Christian spirit is observed 
among the differing parties. Absurd and wicked is all such 
pretence as this !—It is absurd, because it would affect what 
is most remote from truth and daily observation, that men can, 
with sincerity, differ in religion, and not be anxious to con- 
vince’ each other of supposed error; and it is wicked, because 
it saps the very foundation of that honest zeal with which all 
Christians who think they have the comfort of having arrived 
at the truth, are peremptorily commanded to hold fast the 
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form of sound words. Most jadiciously does the author express 
himself on this occasion. 


‘© You will frequently hear those who cause divisions pleading, 
that men may divide and yet continue to love one another the same 
as before, and be of one heart when they cannot cordially assemble 
in the same place to worship God. Sach pretences are the cant of 
hypocrisy, and the senseless plea of men who know but ‘little of 
human nature. They may as well talk of a friendly law-suit, ora 
peaceable war. Let me just ask, why do you separate and divide at 
all? Is it upon a trivial or a material point? If the point be of little 
signification, what extreme wickedness to destroy the peace of the 
church, and rend the body of Christ, to gain what you confess to be 
of small moment! Should you plead that the point in debate is 
of weighty concern, then upon what ground can you be very cordial 
with men, who, in your opinion, do greatlyerr? You may indeed 
pity them ata distance ; but you cannot well be together in heart, 
when you are so far asunder in opinion on material religious points. 
Whether the matters that separate men from each other be great or 
small, they will necessarily lessen affection, and seldom fail to excite 
improper tempers.”’ 


These extracts will sufficiently convey the just horror which 
is expressed of the sin of schism, and the ability with which 
it is discountenanced. All parties may profit by a perusal 
of these judicious remarks ; the Churchman may profit, while 
the necessity is brought home to him of adorning his profes- 
sion by purity of conduct, that, neither the thoughtless nor the 
designing may have occasion to cloak their sin of irregularity 
under his misconduct; and the sectary may profit, while he 
is warned that no abstract feelings of regard to the honour of 
Christ, can justify him in dividing his church, and destroying 
that harmony which it was tue leading object of his ministry 
to establish in it. The sectaries talk much of grace and of sin. 
May they profit while they make use ef terms so important ! 
* What,” says the writer of this tract, “ is the natural ten- 
dency of grace and sin? The very nature of grace is to 
gather together, to unite and cement; and the very nature of 
sin is to divide, to separate, and to scatter.” Let not then the 
sacred name of THE GosPEL be profaned to the purpese of 
encouraging disunion in the church of Christ. . The gospel 
was intended to convey tidings of peace; let it not be made 
the watch word of schism, which leadeth to lieresy and all 
false doctrine. 

Under the third head, On Spurious Ordination, the author 
offers some sound remarks on the sacredness of the priestly 
office, and shows them to be guilty of violating the scripture, 
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who assume the functions of that sacred office in any other 
way than is agreeable to Christ’s own plan set forth in the 
scriptures. Injurious as he conceives the sin of schism to be, 
it is not probable, he says, that he should hare penned one line 
on the subject, * had it not been for a something lately intre- 
duced among the Welsh Cavinistic Methodists, called orpi- 
NATION,” which he thus describes : 


“‘ If Iam rightly informed, it was of this sort. There was not 
one present, who had ever received ordivation in any form himself. 
Though I have not witnessed this solemn ceremony, nor received a 
full description of their proceedings, yet I conce‘ve that it must be 
something in this way. A company of lay people (men or women, 
few or many, it makes not the smallest difference) having assembled 
together, the preachers come forward and appeal to the company, 
that they are proper persons to be the priests of the Lord, not only 
to preach the gospel, but to officiate in all the sacerdotal functions. 
When the appeal is heard, some, (whether men or women, I cannot 
say) declare that John, and Richard, and William, and several more, 
are qualified to be the ministers of religion ; and they are pronounced 
to be such without any demur. These men, through the power of 
strong delusion, after a consecration of this kind, flattered by the 
choice and applause of their fellows, return home, I should con- 
ceive, with feelings of considerable self-complacency.” 


It does not appear that the author has any objection, under 
this form of ordination, if it may be so called, or without any 
form of ordination whatever, that persons. conceiving them- 
selves qualified, should preach the gospel; fot having ob- 
served, that * The old Calvinistic Methodists in the begin- 
ning were in the habit of receiving the Lord’s Supper within 
the parish church: afterwards, if not within the walls of the 
church, yet at least from the hands of those who had received 
episcopal ordination; and never entertainéd an idea that any, 
but a priest legally ordained, had any right or power to admi- 
nister the Holy Sacrament,” he proceeds to show the unlaw- 
fulness of persons, under the ordination he alludes to, ofhiciat- 
ing in the sacerdotal functions; and yet, a little further, he 
observes, that. “the Welch Methodists were once the chief 
ornament of their country; the salt that kept it from putre- 
faction.” Now, it is well known that the Welch Methodists 
have ever encouraged the assembling together, to hear preaching 
and prayer by laymen; and that, to encourage laymen to preach 
and pray, meetings have been erected, and invitations given to 
laymen by persons assembling in those meetings. If. these 
Methodists were the chief ornament of their country, then the 
preaching and praying of these laymen were not, in the view of 
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the writer, objectionable. Very far, indeed, are we from 
agreeing With him in this respect, or sanctioning the inconsis- 
tency which the admission of his opinion would lead to, that 
meetings may be erected, and congregations allured into them, 
in opposition to the authority of the regular clergy, to hear 
preaching and praying from laymen, provided the preachers 
never interfere with the sacerdotal functions of ordination and 
administration of the sacraments. Where there is an established 
ministry, acting: under episcopal authority, in succession from 
the aj postles, to depart from that ministry, and to set up another 
in opposition to it, is certainly hostile to that spirit of harmony 
which the gospel would inculeate, and which is so ably insisted 
on in other parts of this tract. Yet, with strange incon- 
sistency, the author overlooks this; and, while he declares that 
nothing has ever appeared among the methodists, portending so 
ill as the anomalous ordination practised among them; and 
while he laments that divine appointments are, In many 
instances, too little regarded by these people,” he seems dis- 
posed to unite in the highest encomiums that can be passed on 
the methodists as the chief ornament of their country ; the salt that 
kept it from putrefaction ! 

Under the fourth head, on Clerical Misconduct, a- lamentable 
picture is drawn of inertness on the part of the regular clergy, 


and the divisions prevailing in North Wales are wholly attri- 
buted to their sloth in declaring the important doctrines and 
duties of Christianity. 


«© At a period not very far back, all the inhabitants of Wales were, 
to a man, crurch-people, with the exception of a very few Dissenters 
ealled Independents. How then came it to pass that the country has 
been thus tarn to pieces, and divided into mu!titudes of little sects and 
parties? Wecertainly onglt to enquire; nor is it difficult to ascer- 
tain where the mischief began, and how it grew to its present alarm- 
ing bh ight. Was it not the spiritual blindness, the criminal inatten- 
tion, and the vicious habits of many of the authorized pastors, more 
than any other cause, that produced these lamentable evils? Pray, 
what was the actual state of the country, with regard to religion at th 
time when Methodism commenced? [t was the gloom of a dark and 
dismal night. ‘The greet mass of the people were sunk into a gross 
and heathenish ign ance of spiritual affairs; and the pastors cared 
for none of the-e thing:, but spent their time about things more con- 
genial to the state of theic minds than the duties of the ministry, for 
which they seemed but 1.1 qualified. They could perhaps read Greek, 
bat they knew not the Lord; and could probably distinguish far 
more accurately between good and bad eating aud drinking, than be- 
tween truth and crror in theological subjects.” 


Again, speaking of the established ciergy, “ there must,” 
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says the writer, “ be something materially wrong or defective in 
them as a body ; ; else why are so many ae emptied, while 
the meetings overflow?” No revival can be looked for in 
the establishment, till we have true ministers ad a true gospel.” 
Much more of this. kind ts to be found under this fourth head. 
‘Let the people,” says the author, “who delight to hear of 
the grand transactions of the Cross on Calvary, of Jesus and his 
salvation; I say, let these men hear from the pulpits in the 
establishment, a faithful and open declaration of the grand 
doctrines of the gospel: let them hear of the total fall of man, 
redemption by the blood of Jesus, regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, and a new life unto righteousness; and thousands that 
have wandered wil! yet return.” While, in the opinion of the 
author, these Christian topics are not insisted on by the clergy; 
“the methodists,” he states, “ have not shunned: to declare 
the whole counsel of God: they published salvation through the 
bluod of the cross: they cried aloud to lost sinners, ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the atus of the world,’ 
look to him and live. All the doctrines of the grace of God 
were brought to view: the operations of the Holy Ghost in 
renovating the heart, ia restoring us to the image of God, 
and to the obedience of Christ, were constantly insisted upon, 
These grand doctrines of the gospel of Christ were delivered in 
that simple and natural style, and in that zealous, affectionate, 
and impressive manner which engaged the attention, and deeply 
interested the feelings of the common people. The lay- 
preachers were diligent and laborious ; they endured hardness 
as good soldiers of Christ; preached ‘in season and out of 
season ;’ and persevered in communicating divine truths, till at 
length the people were taught to look up to them as their nurs- 
ing fathers ; and to considera careless priest (who read to them 
ina icles manner, one short lecture in seven days, on moral 
ethics) as no better than a cumberer of the ground.” 

We have given these extracts, becatse we know that they 
convey the sentiments of numbers of Persons ¥ ail attached to 
the church, but mistaken in their mode of showing attachment 
to it; and we would wish to make some observations upon 
them, ‘They are here, indeed, uttered by a person who, from 
the high eulogies he passes on the Calvinistic methodists, is, 
we have fair ground to suspect, attached to the Calvinistic in- 
terpretation of the scriptures; and he, therefore, will imagine 
that every clergyman, who does not regulate his preaching 
according to that interpretation, is not a faithful expositor of 
the word of God. ‘This, in our opinion, is the grand source of 
those ‘heavy charges*brought against the clergy in respect to 
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their hae ‘kwardness in declaring what is called the whole counsel 
of God. - They do not'preach Calvinism ; i.e. they do not preach 
what the Calvinists call the gospel. To persons ‘of this persua- 
sion, we hope thatthe great body of the clergy will ever appear 
defective tn their mode of preaching, as we would wish them 
to appear so to penne ns and Infidels. But, though this charge 
is busily propagated by persons who wish their own gospel to be 
preache din our : Petes: there are cthers, with tio objection- 
able bias on their belief, but of pious dispositions, and in- 
fluenced by warm attachment to the church, who have 
thoughtlessly adopted the same erroneous opinion, and who unite 
in the same peruicious charge, who are prepared to say, with the 
writer of this tract, that, whalever may be said in favour of indivi- 
duals, there must be something materially wrong or defective in the 
clergy as a~ body; else why are so ‘many churches emptied, while 
the meeting houses overflow ? We have ourselves a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with the clergy, we have travelled into North 
Wales, and scen and heard them there as well as the writer, and 
in various other parts also of the kingdom, and we cannot think 
them, as a body, so defective, that the schisms of the dayare attri- 
butable to their misconduct. How can persons attend with 
devotion to our excellent liturgy, to say nothing of the sermon, 
and remain ignorant of the grand truths of the gospel ; -or how, 
if there-were no liturgy, can we, without some peculiar cast in 
our Own opinions, uncharit: bly suppose that the great body of 
the clergy would be so careless of the proper duties of their 
profession, as to leave their people in ignorance of the doctrines 
and duties of the gospel of Jesus Christ? We appeal, from 
this writer, to the body of sober reflecting sincere Christi: ins, 
whether the idea that they are thus disgracefully careless is not 
erroneous ;_ and the idea is un!uckily not less mus cléevous than 
it is erroneous. It destroys the respect which is due to the 
clergy as a body, without which respect the efficiency of their 
finctions will be materially diminished. It ‘tageentetm schism, 
by leading the people to took to other teachers then to those 
of the establishment for religious instruction. And it has 
prevailed to sounhappy an extent as to have become mischiev- 
ous, by preventing many excellent characters fram receiving 
holy orders, and by influencing parents against training up 
their children to the church. W hat reflecting person can be 
pleased to attach himself to a body charged with the dishonour 
of neglecting their. sacred duties, w ith spiritual blindness, with 
criminal inattention, and with vicious habits! Or what parent, who 
feels as he must, and should feel on the occasion; can have any 
pleasure in directing his children to move with a body, thus 
No. 167, Vol. 42, May, 1812. in 
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criminally charged. The mischief of the opinion in this respect 
is already perceived to a very alarming extent. While secta- 
rian teachers abound, ordinations in the church decline ; and it 
' is with great difficulty that many parishes in the kingdom are 
provided with regular clergy. ‘The clerical profession is be- 
coming unpopular; and no wonder that it should become so, 
when, in addition to the very scanty remuneration which the 
clergy receive, they are charged with offences injurious to their 
profession, and degrading to them as gentlemen. 

We are satisfied that many who have adopted these 
charges against the clergy have adopted them wi’ ‘thout 
thought of the injury they are doing to the established re- 
ligion. Warmly attached to it themselves, they are grieved 
at the departures from it; and, when they hear from the 
designing of clerical misconduct, they too eagerly, and too 
querulously join in the complaint. But, however grieved they 
are at the divisions which abound in these days of general in- 
difference for the pure doctrines of christianity, let ‘hem con- 
sider that this is not the way to restrain them. Let the clergy 
of the establishment be despised, and the genuine religion of 
the establishment will probably be despised also. It will cer- 
tainly be endangered, and made secondary to the religion of the 
sectaries. ‘The friends of the established religion hear that the 
clergy are vicious, and neglect their duties, and they take a part 
in the exclamation. No wonder, then, that the church is de- . 
serted, and that the mecsing-houses are crowded. ‘They are 
so convinced themselves of the purity of the doctrines of the 
church, that the departures from it can, they think, be referred 
only to clerical delinquency. But let them pause before they 
proceed in an opinion of such fatal operation against the very 
existence of the establishment. Did they. never read of divi- 
sions even under the preaching of St. Paul? That Holy Apos- 
tle sharply reproved the Corinthians for separating from his 
ministry, and enlisting themselves under various leaders, and 
felt it necessary, most earnestly to beseech them.. “ Now, I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that yeall speak the same thing, and THAT TRERE BE NO DIVI- 
SIONS AMONG you; but that. ye be. perfect] y joined together, 
in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 1 Cor. i. 10, All 
the piety, all the zeal, all the wisdom, and all the authority of 
St. Paul, could not prevent schism ; and what power do his suc- 
cessors possess that they should be more successful? What- 
ever may be the zeal of the clergy, schism, we know, will pre- 
vail. It is impossible but that offences come. Man is fallen 
from his original purity, is become depraved in his principles, 
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and corrupt in his conduct. This depravity must be expected 
to shew itself in that carnal propensity which influences him, 
and which, without due reflection, will exalt him above the au- 
thority. which Christ hath given to the regular ministers in his 
church.” To refer, therefore, the religious divisions of the day 
to the misconduct of the clergy, is as unwise as it is unjust. 
Yet would we not suffer our alarm of a general charge of this 
kind to render.us blind to any instances of individual miscon- 
duct. These, wherever they occur, will be lamented and repro- 
bated by us as sincerely and as openly as they deserve to be 
lamented and reprobated. But the writer of this tract does not 
confine his charge to individuals. He charges the whole body 
of the clergy with lukewarmness, and criminal inattention, to 
the important duties of their office; and, in the most unqualified 
way, asserts, that if they d ischarged their duty, their churches 
would he filled, and religious divisions would be unknown in 
our land. Is this the mode to heal the breaches of our sit, and Sion 
to restore peacé to our church? Are the clergy, with this view, 
to be represented as “‘ sleeping at their posts, as suffering the 
people to sink into ignorance and vice, as blind in theology, and 
as defective in morals,” while the Calvinistic Methodists are 
eulogized “ as faithful, diligent, earnest, and persevering in 
preaching the gospel of Christ?” Such is the mode by which 
‘the author would repress schism. May God send down his 
most excellent gift of charity to liberalize the soul of the au- 
thor, and-the souls of all who feel on the occasion as he does ; 
and may he bless, with his grace, our bishops and clergy, that 
they may be enabled duly to discharge their duties in this day 
of peril, to every constitated power, civil dnd religious, upon 
earth ! i 
Although we have felt it necessary to state our objections to 
some of the insinuations in this tract, we cannot think but the 
author wishes well, according to his views, to the established 
church, whatever peculiar notions he has formed of her doc- 
trines. He points out one of the grand means by which the 
Calvinistic Methodists of North Wales established themselves 
there; and we join with him in recommending the same course 
as most worthy of adoption by our regular -clergy. 


* 

‘* The close-union of the Calvinistic Methodists sl.ould be parti- 
cularly noticed, as one grand means by which they have made such 
progress in the prinvipality. (Of the Welsh Arminian Methodists, 
who are but of yesterday, I know but little,‘and that little is by no 
means in their favour.) The old Methodists of the country, who have 
been, for ages back, the chief instruments in promoting vital piety in 
Wales, have, till of Jate, acted as an organized body : the whole 

E 2 
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together resembled a well-regulated machine. There was an union 
of effort which rendered them ‘ terrible, like an army with banners.’ 
Their preachers, instead of being shy, and distant, and octing singly 
by themselves, frequent!y met together to consult, to deliberate, and 
to form their plans of action. They had their yearly, quariesiy, and 
monthly meetings, where the whole concern of the connection since 
their last meeting was reviewed, examined, and improved by new 
regulations. By such frequent ass sembling of themselves together, 
and for such purposes, they not only became in timately acquainted 
with one another; but close friendship, and brotherly affections were 
promoted ; fresh courage and increasing zeal were excited; and new 
energy aud vigour were given to the whole, by seeine that they were a 
host of co-workers together in the besi of causes.— What a striking 
contrast between these and the clergy of the North, who are more 
like solitary bashes of Jow growth, standing on the top of distant hills 
which never meet, than to fruitful trees in a vineyard which afford 
warmth and shelter to each other, and so promote the growth and fer- 
tility aes whole plantation! It is enough to ask, when do they 
assemble, in any tolerable number, except at the visitation, -where the 
time is not invariably spent to the best of purposes? It isnot always 
that the conversation turns on the spiritual condition of parishes, the 
functions of the piaainieoe. and the concerns of immortality. I feel 
noe disposition to reflect: but deeply lament such apathy and trifling, 
where the most energetic exertions are so miuch wanted. {It is far 
easier to point out what is wrong, than to remedy the evil. It would 
be ead to lay down plans of the best tendency, but whom could -we 
persuade to execute them? Iam fully persuade ‘d, from the littl I 
have seen of the clergy.in the North of Wales, that there are many 
individuals among them that are concerned for the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks, and anxious to see the pawer of godliness restored to the 
establishment. Yet little can be expected from them while they stand 
alone, and act singly without associates. If ever any considerable 
revival take place, the ministers of religion must first be wnited, meet 

frequéntly, animate and encourage each other, and act vigorously as 
atlody. ‘This, as far as | can trace, has, been invariably practised in 
the best days of the church, and sanctioned, nay enjoined, by the best 
of ponte s ; and, upon trial, the practice never failed to produce the 
most’ salutary effects. In dead and dark periods of time, clerical 
meetings are sure to be laid aside, and through this neglect they and 
the chorch toceiher suffer the deepest i injury. In the Sor uth of Wales 
this ancient aud most useful custom is happily restored; and a better 
sign of the times can lrardly exist.” 


- Not only in South Wales, but in various other parts of the 
kingdom, this laudable custom does, we know, prevail. We 
sincerely hope that it may prevail much more extensively than 
it now does; but on principles, and with views, very different 
from those which influence the Calvinistic Methodists to asso- 
eiate, In his partiality to Calvinism, the writer-observes,— 
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“ It is high time to have cone with the senseless and malicious 
cant about Methodism and Calvinism. + it is Satan’s device to 
divide the clergy, to frustrate the " ork of God, and to get rid 
of his religion under a vick-name.” ‘This same partiality has 
led him to write very disrespectiully of the spirit and motive 
of the Bishop of Li :coln, in sen ding f wth his late excellent 
public: ition, as we conceive it, @ A Reftitation of Calvinism, 
ee. :’ the tendency of which book is, he says, * most unques- 
tionably to rouse one part of the ministers of the Church of 
England to commence hostilities against their brethren in 
office, to set priest against priest throughout the whole king- 
dom.” After this, pone of our readers will want to be in- 
formed, that, in the opinion of the writer, the Calvinistic Doc- 
trines are the renuine doctnures of the Gospel. Certatnly the 
great body of the clergy do not violate their sacred engage- 
ments by preaching these doctrines. —God ebid they ever 
should ! But because they do not, can we wonder that they 
should be stigmatized by such a writer as furtiless to their 
duties, as neglecting the pastoral office, as sleeping at thetr post, 
and suffering their people to sink into ignorance and vice ? | 
Thus it will, on re fection, be ever found that these serious 
charges against the clergy are first started by persons whose 
views of the doctrines of the Church are of a peculiar, mostly 
of a Calvinistic, cast; and then, because the clergy do not, 
inconsistently with al! their solemn e ngagements, preach these 
doctrines, they are spoken of as dwnb dogs, and blind leaders of 
the blind. What is most seriously to be regretted is, that per- 
sons, well attached to the Charch, and who view the de- 
partures from it with as much serious regret as we do, should 
thoughtlessly adopt the same language. \ In direct opposition 
to the writer, we maintain that the body of the ¢lergy are not 
vicious in their habits, nor remiss in their duty of preaching 
the Gospel. It is not thence that the departures from the 
Church arise; but they arise from the circumstance of those 
erroneous doctrines, which the writer falsely considers as the 
doctrines of the Gospel, not heing preached generally in our 
churches, and from persons unfortun: itely not enduring .the 
sound doctrine that is preached faithfally in them. They, 
therefore, leave their churches, so wedded to their own pecu- 
liar doctrines, which they absurdly call evangelical, and so 
little attached to the constitution of the Christian Church, 
that, rather than not hear their favourite perversions, they will, 
if they cannot find a Calvinistie preacher under the establish- 
ment, desert their church, their liturgy, and their clergy; rath 
at them as faithless, and betake themselves to the meeting, 








~ 
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where they can dictate the doctrines that are most pleasing to 
their own mistaken conceptions. May the great body of the 
clergy ever have the honour to be censured by such persons ; 
and may the true friends of the Church, and of her valuable 
Articles, ever be wise enough not to unite in their censures ! 


ae 














The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, represented and 
llustrated in a series of views, elevations, plans, sections, and 
details, of various ancient Englis th edifices, with historical and 
descriptive accounts of each. By John Britton, F. S. A. 
Vol. Lil. 4to. Pp. 104. Seventy plates, 51. 5s. Longman and 
Co. 1812. 


Tug early numbers of this work were regularly noticed by us 
in the order of their appearance ; circumstances, however, w hich 
it is needless to specify, intervened to prevent us from observ- 
ing the same rule with subsequent numbers, and therefore itis, 
that we have now before us a complete volume. We are gra- 
ulfied to find, that there has been no relaxation, on the part of 
Mr. Britton, of that zeal, application, and ability, which he 
devoted to the commencement of his labours. ‘The present 
volume bears honourable testimony to his perseverance in the 
saine strenuous exertions to deserve the countenance and pro- 
tection of the public, which marked the outset of his career, 
in this arduous and expensive undertaking. ‘The object of the 
work appears to have been misunderstood by seme critics, 
to whom the author addresses the following explanation. 


«« The present work is intended to embrace a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of views, plans, and details, of ancient buildings, from various 
parts of England, Wales and Scotland. They will necessarily be of 
different ages and classes ; but will * collectively exhibit,” conform- 
ably to the condition of the original prospectus, ‘* specimens of the 
various styles which prevailed at different eras in the ecclesiastical; 
castellated, and domestic architecture of Great Britain.” In no part 
of that prospectus, nor in any part of the work, is it stated, that an 
arrangement of these specimens will be given in chronological order, 
or represented merely in geometrical elevations, sections, and plans. 
Such, it is admitted, would be most useful and interesting to the pro- 
fessional architect, and to the scientific antiquary ; but the artist, 
amateur, and the greater number of readers require variety, pictu- 

ue effect, and general views. The present work is addressed to 
each of these classes, and is intended to lead the mind to scientific 
principles, and historical facts, through the medium of amusement, 
and rational investigation Inthe course of the publication, wil] be 
given, an Architectural and Historical Index, ot table, sbewing al one 
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view, the styles, eras, &c. of the different byjldings herein illustrated. 
The author is also collecting and classing materials for a supplemental 
Essay on the rise, progress, and characteristics of ancient architecture ; 
illustrated by numerous engravings, shewing, in chronological order, 
the successive variations in the forms of arches, doors, windows, but- 
tresses, parapets, and ornamental details of buildings. As this part 
of the work cannot properly or satisfactorily be’ executed without 
much careful investigation, and comparative examination, it must be 
slow in its progress, and a fong time in completion. It is mentioned 
now nierely to obviate the objection of some critics, and to shew 
that the present work will be rendered as perfect and satisfactory as 
possible.” 


This supplemental essay will serve to supply what many 
might, without much fastidiousness, consider as a defect; the 
absence of any rule or plan, by which the different styles of Ar- 
chitecture might be distinctly traced, and appropriated to the 
different ages. The plates in this volume do credit to the 
artists; they are executed with great skill, and many of them 
must have been very expensive, from the vast labour neces- 
sarily bestowed on them. ‘Those which represent St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor, are entitled to particular commendation. 
The aceount of Waltham Abbey Church, by Mr. Burdon, is 
written in a lively and pleasant style, and is rendered interesting 
by the anecdotes with which it is interspersed. A part of it 
we shall extract. Waltham Abbey is stated to have been 
built and endowed by Harold, previous to the conquest.“ 


«« Maud,* the first wife of Henry the First, bestowed on the 
monastery the mill at Waltham, a gift of no small importance to a 
society whicb consumed so large a portion of the fruits of the earth. 





* «© The following lines, preserved by Farmer, the historian of 
Waltham, speak highly in this lady’s favour. 
‘* Prospera non lztum fecere, nec aspera tristem, 
Aspera risus erant, prospera terror erant, 
Non decor effecit fragilem, non sceptra superbam ; 
Sola potens humilis, sola pudica decens, 


“ Thus paraphrastically translated : 


‘* No prosperous state did make her glad, 
Nor adverse fortune made her sad ; 
If fortune frowned, she then did smile, 
If fortune smiled, she feared the while. 
If beauty tempted, she said nay ; 
No pride she took in sceptre’s sway ; 
She only high herself debas’d, 
A lady only fair and chaste. 
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In an age when humility and. mortification were the greatest of 
all virtues, this lady was no doybt a saint; for she used io walk to 
‘church bare-legged, to wear a garment of hair-cloth next her skin, 
and to wash the feet of the poor after a bountiful alims-giving. Ade- 
linia, the second wife of Henry, gave all the tythes of Waltham 19 
the monastery ; and Stephen, who courted the aid of the clergy to 
support his doubiful title to the throne, confirmed to the carons all 
their rights, profits and privileges. In the year 1177, Henry the 
Second deputed Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had -dis- 
covered many irregularities in the conduct of the deans and canons, 
to accept their resignation, or, in other words, to turn them out ; 2: d 
having soon afterw: ards obtained a licence from P. ope Alexander ILI. 
this royal reformer of the clergy changed the old foundation of a 
secular college into an alley of regular cinens, aud augmented their 
number from .welve to twent y- -four, including the abbot. He also 
considerably increased their possessions by the additicn of many valu- 
able lands and privileges. The former canons were allowed what 
was called a competent provision out of their old revenues, and it was 
strictly enjoined to the new possessors, that no relation of the abbot 
should be elected into any office ‘belonging to the mopastery. 
Richard the First confirmed the charter of ‘his father, aud added to 
his donations the manor of Waitham and Harold’s park, two very 
valuable possessions. The house and park of Copped-Hall he gave 
tothé Abbott for his own particular use and enjoynient. Ip the sanie 
reign, Hugh Neville* bestowed the manor of Thornden on the mo- 

nastery of Waltham. Henry the Third,a pious and profligate mo- 

narch, spent much of his time in this abbey, to avoid the expence of 
court-keeping ; in return for which he granted it many privileges, and 
among the rest a right of hglding a weekly market, and an annua) fair. 
The tolls of these constituted a considerable addition to the revenues 
of the monastery. Thus amply endowed, it continued to increase in 
fame and riches, till the avarice of. Henry VIIIth seized on the laiter, 
and rendered tie former nugatory,” 


The following anecdotes respecting the monks of Waltham, 
and Henyy the Kighth, though related by different writers, are 
still not sufficiently known to lose their interest; and as they 
are highly characteristic of a monarch, who, if want of prin- 
ciple could have been supplied by abundance of humour, might 
have passed for a better man than he was, as well with his con- 
temporaries as with posterity, we shall present them to our 
readers without an apology 


‘** During the contentions between the monastery and the towns- 
men of Cheshunt, the former found some consolation in their troubles 





* He died, at an advanced age, mm the reign of Henry the Third, 
and was buried in the Church of Waltham. 
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by the kindness they euperinnicas from the holy sisters of the neigh~ 
bouring nunnery ; and as their amorous intercourse was pretty gene- 
rally surmised, Sir Henry Colt, one of the playful couttiers of Henry, 
determined to make some sport for his master, at the expence of the 
poor Monks. | Having leard that some of these holy men were on a 
nocturnal visit to their fair friends at Cueshunt, he contrived to place 
a buck-stall in the narrowest part of the marsh through which the 
monks were to pass, leaving it to be managed by his confederates. 
The Mcnks, bearing a noise of voices, and not chusing to be discow- 
ered, pet out their lights, and in their baste ran into the net: which 
had been spread for them. The next morning, Sir Henry, not a little 
delighted with his success, presented them to the king, who, laughing 
heartily at the joke, said, ‘‘ I have often seen sweeter, but never fatter 
Venison.” 

“« Farmer relates another pleasan' anecdote of this merry monarch. 
Having disguised himself in the dress of one of his guards, he con- 
trived to visit, about dinner-time, the abbey of Waltham, where he 
was immediately invited to the abbot’s table ; a surloin of beet being 
set before him, (which by the bye he is said at some after-time to 
h rave kaighted,) he played so good a part, that the abbot exclaimed, 

‘ Well fare thy heart, and here’s-a cup of sack to the health of thy 
master. I would give a hundred pounds could I feed so heartily as 
thou dost, bat my poor queasy stomach can hardly digest the breasi of 
a chicken.” ‘The king pledged him, and. having dined heartily, 
thanked him-for his good cheer, and deparsed. A few days after, the 
abbot was sent for to London, and Jodged in the tower, kept a close 
prisoner, and fed, for some time, tpon bread and water. At length, a 
surloin of beef was placed betore him, on which he fed as heartily as 
ove of bis own ploughmen: in the midst of his meal, the king burst 
into the room from a private closet,'and demanded his buwdred 
pounds, which the abbot gave with no small pleasure, and, on being 
released, returned to his monastery with a beart, and pocket much 

lighter than when he left ita tew days before.” 


Mr. Britton seems not to agree with Mr. Burdon on the 
period assigned by the latter for the erection of Waltham 
church. ‘The former is of opinion, that it was erected after 
the conquest. ‘Tous, however, the reasons urged by Mr. Bur- 
den, in support of his own supposition, appear very cogent, if 
not absolutely conclusive. | Upon the whole, this is a very in- 
teresting volume, in no respect inferior to either of the prece- 
ding volumes ; and we-shall look, with some impatience, for 
the appearance of the fourth and last volume of a work, which 


is not only highly creditable to the author, but honourabie to the 
age. 
~~ 
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St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, paraphrased ; with Introductory 
Remarks. 12mo. Richardson, Cernhill. 1811. Pp. 107. 


In all controversies respecting the Calvinistic tenets, numerous refe- 
rénces, on either side of the controversy, have been made to St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The writer of this Paraphrase is of 
opinion, that much of the uncertainty which has prevailed, respect- 
ing the meaning of the apostle, will be removed by a familiar trans- 
Jation of the Epistle, omitting, in the translation, those sudden di- 
gressions which characterize the writings of St. Pau!, and introducing 
them, at *%e end of the work, in the form of notes. . Having ad- 
vertised his readers of this plan, he proceeds, with a view to clear 
away the difficulties of the Calvinistic controversy, as they are likely 
to become affected by appeals made to this Epistle, to consider par- 
ticularly the object of the apostle in writing it ; and to state, also, 
what he conceives to have been his object in reminding the Jews of 
the way in which God is said to have hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh. 

The author properly notices the incompetence of the mere Eng- 
lish scholar, to decide on the particular import of any words, which 
have been differently conceived in the Epistle, and the difficulty 
which will often, also, be experienced, by the thorough classic, to 
affix the proper sense to words, which, by different authors, writing 
on different subjects, have been used in senses scarcely reconcileable. 
Here it is observed, in judicious disagreement with the wanton dis- 
regard so often professed of all writings but the Holy Scriptures, 
that,— 


“* As, to obtain the accurate force of a classical expression,” a person 
** would consult, if possible, and as nearly as possible, writers of the 
same‘age, andon th: same subject, so should it be here doné: a 
quotation, therefore, from any of the early Greek Fathers, explain- 
ing a passage or word in the New Testament, is much more decisive 
than assistance procurable from any other source: but, if we are 
possessed of an author, deeply skilled in the Greek language, learn- 
ed and eloquent, himself a Christian, and all but inspired, the greatest 
deference is, assuredly, due to his opinions. Such was Chrysostom, 
and, on that account, he has been the principal guide in this at- 
tempt.” 

The author next considers another point of the highest importance, 
—the characters of those to whom the apostle addressed himself, to-° 
gether with the particular errors to which they were inclined ; and, by 
a short, yet sensible, sketch, wherein he endeavours to show, that 
the Epistle was not intended against errors of the Gnostics or of 
Manes, he proves that it ‘* is directed principally against the error of 
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“ Judaizing, and is intended to teach the free admission of all nation 
«* into the Christian church, without submission to, or any ceremony 
“of, the Mosaic law.” 

In order to convey to our readers the reasoning of the author, it 
will be proper here to lay before them the explanation he gives of 
those passages of Scripture which relate to the hardening of the heart 
of Pharaoh, by G d, as we read. There is so much good sense in 
the remarks offered on this occasion, tNat we feei happy in an oppor- 
tunity of inviting attention to them. 


‘« It has generally been supposed that God prevented Pharaoh from 
being alarmed at the plagues, and from giving permission to the 
Israelites that they might depart. Now it is a dictate of reason and 
revelation that God desireth not the destruction of a sinner, but rather 
that he should repent and be saved ; therefore, until aman, by re- 
peated misconduct, has deserved a total rejection from all mercy, he 
receives the same advantages and aids to repentance with others in the 
same situation.—It certainly is possible that Pharaoh might have ar- 
rived at this dreadful state ere Moses and Aaron appeared before him ; 
if so, in this account we only find how God makes his enemies in- 
struments of divine glory: on this hypothesis the knot is cut and not 
loosed ; but even to this hypothesis we must have recourse, rather 
than impate to a Being of infinite mercy and goodness the charge of 
punishing the inevitable afflictions of human nature ; but the earliest 
writers and the most learned moderns have both concurred in shewing 
that the history of Pharaoh, accurately considered, renders the sup- 
position unnecessary. ‘I'wo questions occur for our previous conside- 
ration.—-W ky did God thus exhibit these signs? and why in Egypt ? 
History enables us to answer the latter, and Scripture the former. 
And in very deed for this cause have | preserved thee, for to shew in 
thee my power, and that my name may be declared throughout the 
earth, This was the intent of Divine Providence, and Egypt was 
chosen, because then, as we have already shewn, it was the centre 
of union to the whole earth ; therefore, although the means of com- 
muuication between distant places were, at that time, far inferior to 
what we now possess, asalso the meansof recording any event, forty 
years, the lapse of more than a whole generation, did not efface from 
the mifids and memories of surrounding nations what had happened 
in Egypt and at the Red Sea, as Rahab testifies in the ii. ch. Joshua, 
and the Gibeonites in the ixth ; but particularly the Philistines, 350 
years afterwards, see 1 Sam.ch. iv.v. 8. The effect would certainly 
not have been less, probably more, strongly impressed on the world, 
had Pharoah, astonished at the judgments of the Lord, acknowledged, 
with his captive princes, the God of the Hebrews, and conduct- 
ed them out of his land with religious awe and reverence ; —in short, 
had he, like the King of Babylon, convinced by a single miracle, de- 
creed throughout his kingdoms that due reverence should be paid to the 
God of Jacob, the same end would, undoubtedly, have been obtained. 
It was not, therefore, as far as man can judge, necessary to the designs 
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of Divine Providence that Pharaoh should die a hardened repro- 
baie.” 


Thus much ts suggested by reason. The author next considers 
what Scripture says; and he shews, teom the imperfection of the 
tenses in the Hebrew lane yuage, how little can be certainly deduced 
ils to the precise me aning of this por tion of Scripture, when coo- 


> = 
sidered unconnected with other parts. ; 


“Tf weexamine,” he says, ‘* the Hebrew, we.find a very curious cir- 
comstabce that all the verbs, translated fardened, are in the future tense 
ofkalorniphil; yet does the sense necessarily require that stx of the ¢ig ght 
should betranslated by the perfect tense; therefore , nothing can be fir’! ‘y 


1e tens of a language so traperfect.— The Case 16 €X- 
{frst assures’ M4ses that Pharaoh will ‘not o— the 
neal epart, except by a Mighty Hand,—Exod ch. it v. 1g.— 
Where our translation § No, not by a Mizhty Hand.’ or netber 

with the Hebrew, the Greek, nor the fact. Inu ch.iv. v, 24, the Lord 
says pIMK % will harden: in ch. vil. v. ze the verb is myax I will 
harden, &c. that I may lay my hand upon Egypt, &c. In what manner, 
then, tid. the Lord harden Piaraoh’s heart? It must be observed, that 
nothing but the strong conviction of a God, superior to his own, could 
have induced any he ithen monarch to part with so large a portion of 
useful subjects; when, therefore, Moses demanded, in the name of 
the Lord God of Israel, that he shou'd permit that people to depart, 
Pharaoh answered, Whois the Lord, that [should obey his voice. to let 
Israel go? I know oot the Lord, reither will [let [srae Igo Every nation 
and country was then supposed to ‘have its own peentiar r God ; the Egyp- 
tians, at that time, bad overpowered all their neighbours, and no 
doubt ascribed their success to the gods of their own couptry : 
Pharaoh thus cleariy ei ea es i it he trusted in his own gods and ac- 
knowledged no pave superior to theirs. This didestniegtinn on his 
part opened the way fora nie ibiic proof, as Elijah challenged the priests 
of Raab to a simiiar trial. W hen Moses applied again unto the king, 

he turned his rod into a ser vies. as a proof of his divine mission. By 
means now unknown, thé Aleyptian priests did the same with their 
rods, but Aaron’s rod swallowed up all the others ; this was the only 
difference then shewn, Hence it is written -y-p 25 pr Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened (not he hardened Pharaoh’s heart) evidently by 
the success of his own Priésts. Next was the prodigy of the water 
turned into blood; the mugicians, i.e. the priests, did the same, the 
above words again occur, and are now rightly translated in our Bible. 
‘They likewise brought up frogs UpOR the land of Egypt, but their in- 
ferior power appeare ed in the iuabilit y of procuring w holesome waiter, 
or of e pelling the frogs. Muses, to set their weakness in the s rong- 
est light, and to convince the king that the departure of these ani- 
ma's was not the effect of chaace, calls upon him to hx his own time, 
‘That thou mayest know, he expressly adds, ‘ that there is none 
like the Lord our God.’ Here we are precisely told, that, fram the 
respite le received, aa he made heavy, dull) or stupid, a>nx the 
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heart. Inthe next Plague God saw good to give an additional mark 
ot his superior power, by restraining the magicians from doing the 
same ; they, indeed, attempted it, no Coubt with reasonable ex- 
pectations of success, as befsre, but failed ; they acknowkdged thei 
weakness, and desisted from farther trials. Snjl Pharaoh's beart was 
hardened : ancther plague was immediately added, which alarmed 
the king ; but, in consenting to let the pecple go, he shews why he 
had hitherto refused, that he might not love bis subjects, ‘Only ye 
shail not eq very far away.’ Moses, afier hinting at hts former breach 
of promise. procures him another respite, and Pharaoh sagein i 
heavy the heart (the Hebrew is exactly the same as the last quotation). 
Nest was the Murrain; the same expression agai occurs. ‘The 
seventh plague fell on man as welj as beast, on the ‘magicians thein- 
selves as weil as the Egyptians in general, then it is said, for the first 
time, a5 mx mn pr. the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh, evidently 
asa punishment for bis having hardened his own heart six times 
betore. Then follows a severe repreot for bis obduracy, and a ceclaia- 
tion that he had been preserved jrom the punishment he deserved, 
that God might shew in him his power, and that his name nnght be 
known throughout the earth; the Samaritan Peniatench expresses 
tliis more strongly, ‘ Verily, in passing by thee | have strengthened 
thee, and in passing by thee I have increased thy strength, to this end, 
that my name might be known tnronghout the earth. ” 


) 
Oo 
ee 


We must continne the extract. in order to show the uses to which 
this consideration of the case of Pharaol: 1s applied. 


«Tt appears, therefore, that the remission of these plagues, together 
with « political desire of retaining ihe Israelites, conspired to render 
Pharaoh and his people t (see Exod. ch. xiv. ¥ 5.) hardened and 
careless ; so that they despised the long sufiering of thé Lord, and 
were, therefc re, deservealy rejected by bim ; this is the very point 
in which the case cf the Jews is compared to thai of Pharaoh: both 
had experienced repeated acts of mercy in not being cut off for their 
neglect of successive warnings ; Pharaoh by disregarding the six 
placues ; the Jews by their disobedience to proph tt atter prop het, to 
their Messiah himself, and finally to the aposties : and were, there- 
fore, both at last rejected and deservedly pun ishe d, as examples to 
the world. As it formerly happened to Pharaoh, argues the Anostle, 
who withstood the Mosaic miracles, so now it has happened to the 
Jews who have withstood the miracles of Christ. 

*€ On the contrary, if it be supposed that Pharcoh was, previous to 
his trials, hardened by the hand of God, and all these piagues exhi- 
bited only as proofs of Almighty Power, why is his case here intro- 
duced ? How does it confirm or coincide with St. Paul's reasoning ? 

‘* But, aiowing the analogy drawn by the inspired write to be aec- 
curate, the explanation above given must be true ; and either God's 
chosen people were predestined to greater sufferings than any othe 
nation, {whi¢h is aut very consonant to the promises made to Abra- 
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ham and David,) or Pharaoh was not predestined to hardness of heart 
and total ruin.” 


These extracts are in a train of reasoning consistent with the gene- 
ral spirit of the Scriptures, and they serve to illustrate what has 
ustially been conceived One of the most difficult passages of scripture. 
By viewing the Epistle ta. the Romans in the light wherein it is 
viewed by the author, as directed principally against the error of Ju- 
daixing, and then by considering the reference the apostle makes to 
Pharaoh, as intended to demonstrate, by analogy, the hardness of 
heart evinced by the Jews, notwithstanding all the invitations they 
had to embrace Christianity, we have a most probable clue to un- 
ravel every difficulty, and to remove every obstacle to belief in the 
unlimited mercy of God, which have been occasioned by Calvinistic 
glosses on this part of the Epistle. To accomplish these most desi- 
rable purposes, is the praiseworthy object of the Paraphrase, which 
is professedly constructed on the principles of that early and eminent 
father in the Christian Church, St.\Chrysostom. Whatever has a 
tendency to weaken the gloomy unscriptural doctrines of Calvin is 
seasonable. _ We recommend, therefore, this Paraphrase to general ate 
tention, in the hope that it may assist to confirm a belief in what we 
are abundantly assured in the scriptures, both of the Old and the 
New Testament, that God is love, and that all men, without respect 
of persons, are, by the ministry of Jesus Christ, put into a state of sal- 
vation, and will, finally, be saved, unless they wilfully harden their 


hearts, against all persuasion, as Pharaoh and the Jews did, whose 
impenitence, with its fatal consequences, are left on record for our 
admonition. 


Twelve Sermons on various subjects, and a narrative of the first ap- 
pearances of our Lord on the Day of his resurrection, with notes. 
By the late Rev. Gabriel Stokes, D. D. Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral of Waterford, Rector of Desert Martin, Chaplain to the most 
Reverend William, Archbishop of Armagh, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Svo. Pp. 323. Cadell and Davies, London ; 
and Watson, Cable Street, Dublin. 1812. 


Tue Sermons contained in this volume are in a strain of rational and 
lively piety, and are on the following subjects: 

On the goodness and wisdom of God, displayed in the Creation ; 
On loving our Enemies ; On universal good will, and the Happiness 
it tends to produce, in two parts ; On family affection; On impro- 
per and unguarded conversation; Refusal of a Sign (of Jonas) ; 
Vice, the Consequence of Disbelief in a future State, in two Parts ; 
On the Reasons why Parables were explained to the Disciples only ; 
On the Danger of perverting Scripture, a farewell Sermon ; On Saint 
Paul's Conduct and‘Character considered as an example to Christian 
Teachers, Preached at the visitation at Derry, with an Appendix. 

A prejudice has sometimes prevailed against the perusal of modern 
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Sermons, as though they could contain nothing new, nor deserving of 
attention, after the many excellent volumes of Sermons which have 
been published. But the same important truths may be placed:in a 
different view. ‘The train of reasoning which fails to convince one, 
may satisfy another. -Corruptions of the Christian Doctrines vary 
too, at different periods; and, therefore, they require a varied refuta- 
tion. Inthe present day, there are popular errors concerning absolute 
decrees, and instantameous convictions. ‘These are adverted to with 
mildness, and confuted with ability, in the volume before us, which, 
we are informed, isa selection from about 150 Sermors. We ear- 
nestly hope that the editor may receive sufficient encouragement to 
satisfy the expectation which he has raised, that the public may be fa- 
youred with a second volume, selected from the same materials. 

The narrative of the first Appearances of our Lord on the Day of 
bi, Resurrection, which forms the conclusion of this volume, was, 
as the Editor supposes, compiled with a view to render Bishop New- 
come’s harmony of the Gospels more complete. The arrangement of 
facts, adopted by Dr. Stokes, depends on the omission of the begin- 
ning of the ninth verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of Saint Mat- 
thew. ‘The passage is not to be found in some of the most ancient 
versions ; and, as similar words occur sheriy before, the omission, 
while it assi.ts the harmony proposed, cannot be injurious to any fact 
connected with the important doctrine of our Lord's resurrection. 


Sacred Meditations and Devotional Hymns, wiih some Essoys in Prose, 
composed on varwous occasions of Life, and published for the use of 
the intelligent mind in its serious moments. By g Layman, 1811. 
Murray, London ; anc Blackwoed, Edinburgh. 


Tuese Meditations and Hymns are submitted by the Author “* to the 
perusal of those who may wish to indulge occasionally in religious 
meditation.” They, who are influenced by this pious wish, will 
ruse his compositions with delight. They are professedly bya Lay- 
man, whose piety they evince, and whose assistance in the cause of 
sound religion, will be gratefully acknowledged by all, whether of 
the clergy or of the laity, who are anxious to promote religious feel- 
ings, such as are to be derived fromthe Gospel, in freedom from fana- 
ticism. 

As a specimen, we offer the following bymn on public devotion, 


I love the consecrated walls, 

Where humbled man in daty fails ; 

And shrinking to himself, implores 

The power whom reasoning life adors. 
Then fade the vanities of life ; 

Then cease mean cares and envy’s strife ; 
Then nature, from the proudest claims, 
The meekness of religious aims. 


What anodyne can sooth the mind, 
Which sorrows pierce,-of passions bind ? 
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What can steady joy impart 
As the devotion of the heart ? 


Dissolved in charity, we pray, 

For mercy which we must display. 
The pomp of vanity disdained, 

We bend with lowliness unfeigned. 


Sure ‘tis the heart’s most needful school, 
There piety begins to rule; 

And every virtue which embowers 

The walk of men with deathless flowers. 


Then may we fee} the sacred fire, 
And taste the blessings they inspire, 
Who to the heavenly altars throng, 
And give to God their Sabbath song. 


Tbe devotional hymns are intersy persed with some prose essays on 
religious subjects. These contain sentiment ts just and pious, as those 
of the hymns. The essay, however, on the employme af of ihe sab- 
bath, contains one passage which we wish had been more ouarded. 

** Oar tribute of Homage,” says the author, “ to ovr celestial 
sovereign having been pak!, we may innocently employ the intervals 
betweén public worship in a vide or walk, or in frien diy cails, if they 
be not suffered to intrade on the reshof the day. 

. We object to the unguarded permiesion given in this passion toa 
ride on Sunday. However common it may be to employ cattle on 
that sacred day, or however lawful it may be to do so on occasions of 
necessity, in an essay intended to shew the proper employment of the 
Sabbath, the limitations of the permission shouid have been submitted. 
Our readers must be sensible, trom the general tendency of our religi- 
ous remarks, that we have no feelings of undue auster ity in regard | to 
the observance of the sabbath, when we observe ihat we have al- 

ways looked upon a rice, taken unnecessarily on this day to be an 
unnecessary infringement on its sacredness. There must be the la- 
bour of a man, before and after the ride,. which will, probably, in- 
terfere with his attending public worship ; the ride interferes with 
that.merciful provision which God hath been pleased to make for the 
rest, as well of catUe as of men on this day, and will seldom fail to 
dissipate those religious impressions « hich will have been made on 
the serious and the attentive, in the course of the publicservice. At 
the same time, we acknowledge that the command of rest, on this 
holy day, does not operate with equal force upon us, as it was intended 
to do upon the Jews. Under the mild temper of the Cbristiay reli- 
gion, a ride may be lawfully taken, when health requires it, or when 
any pressing necessity exists. In all other cases of mere recreation, 
it is, we conceive, prohibited by the spirit of the fourth commandment, 
while christianity allows of every other recreation ina walk, in friendly 
calls, or in edifying conversation, provided these be not. suffered to 
intrude on the more important duties of the day. The piety evinced 
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by our author is a security to us that he will not take these hints 
amiss, and the sound judgment which he manifebts in these valuable 
meditations, warrants us to hope that he will improve them to the 
purpose for which they are intended in any subsequent edition. 


The Christian Reader's Guide: a characteristic Catalogue of the most 
important Modern English Putlications on Theology, and other 
Branches of Know ledge therewith connected, exhibiting, on each 
Work, the Opinions of the test Authors, and the most respectatle 
Reviews ; to which is prefixed an Essay on Reading, and the Choice 
of Books. London, Williams and Son, Stationers’ Oa, Lud- 
gate Street, 1812. Svo. P. p. 240. 


We are sorry we cannot recommend this work as worthy of public 
attention. A judicious selection of ihe most approved works on theo- 
logy would undoubtedly be usefal. It might regulate the youthful 
reader, and serve as a seasonable defence against false doctrine, heresy, 
gad schism, all of which abound in this day of prevailing indifference, 
as to what opinions are professed concerning religion. Youth, how- 
ever, cannot be soundly directed, nor can defence agaiust error be 
derived from the Catalogue before us, which is ‘‘ characteristic’ on) 
of the editor’s attachment to any system, rather than to the established 
church. He professes, in his title page, to exhibit ‘‘ the opinions of 
the best authors, and the most respectable reviews.”’ ‘These mosi re- 
spectable reviews are The Monthiy, The Eclectic, The Critical, The 
Evangelial Magazine, The Christian Olserver, The Noncon. Mem. 
with others of the same characteristic tendency. The British Critic 
is, in a very few instances, referred fo; while there ave total omis- 
sions of other reviews that can only be accounted for trom the editor's 
declared good wishes to the dissenting litrary, in Red Cross Street. 
Yet, even here he would have the works of Usher, Hooker, and An- 
drews, since, says he, ‘* it is of importance to preserve the works 
of the most eminent writers; and we may surely contemplate their 
mighty achievemtnts in literature and science, with as much vene- 
ration and pleasure as we view those ancient castles and palaces, which 
are the monuments of the ferocity and luxury of former times.” 
P.172. But, ‘‘ for a book-case or private study,” he recommends a 
judicious selection of the most useful and popular pieces ef each writer 
i.e. we presume, he would, abridging these works of all that en- 

gages affection for the memory of their writers, class them at the 
sides of what he and his brethren cail more liberal writers, and -so 
press their great names into the cause of giving support which they 
never intended toa surrender of doctrines believed by them to be 
scriptural and most essential. 

In the fourth chapter of this work, the editor professes ‘‘ to point 
out such authors in the theological department, as, from the excel- 
lency and importance of their writings, have been honoured with 
complete and uniform editions of their whole works.’ Here are 
pointed out Toplady’s works; Romaine’s works ; Newton’s ~works, 
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namely, the works of the Rev, John Newton, rector of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth ; Cecil’s works ; Hawker’s works, and other works of au- 
thors who call themselves, -in an exclusive sense, evangelical authors ; 
but, as for the works of the celebrated bishop Newton; of the judi- 
cious Leslie ; of the profoundly learned Mede, and of all those truly 
christian worthies, whose works have been honoured with complete 
and uniform editions, but who did not dishonour themselves by. ex- 
clusively assuming the character of evangelical writers, we observe 
no mention of them ; an omission which, to say the least of it, proves 
the incompetence of the editor to the task he has undertaken. 

We would nat longer detain our readers, did we not feel it neces- 
sary to point out the fallacy of this author’s concluding remark. 

‘* Christianity,” he writes, “is not a religion for statesmen, for 
philosophers, or for gentlemen, as such.” 

This remark is introduced by some common-place observations on 
the necessity of the new birth, and of that meekness which we wish 
had always distinguished those who have most loudly professed their 
attachment to the meek and lowly Jesus. But we must enter our 
protest against the remark. So far from christianity not being “< a reli- 
gion for statesmen, for philosophers, or for gentlemen, as such,” wedeny 
all pretensions tothe character of statesmen, of philosophers, or of gentle- 
men, which are not founded on the principlesof the christian religion. If 
the editor meant to assert that christianity was not a religion for corrupt 
statesmen, for unsound philosophers, or for men with every dishonourable 
propensity, falsely laying claim to the title of gentlemen, he should 
have guarded his expressions, and not have argued from the incompa- 
tability of christianity with corruptions against its tendency, to produce 
all that is essential to the character of the statesman, the philosopher, 
or the gentleman, as such. His insinuation is in the spirit of a party, 
and not in the generous spirit of the gospel; which, while it teaches 
us to renounce dependance upon ourselves, teaches us to look unto 
Jesus for moral improvement and for eterna! salvation, and directs us 
how, by engrafting his blessed doctrines upon our Souls, to become 
good in every relation of life, and most beneficial to the general inte- 
rests of the world. 











POETRY. 


Emancipation, or the complaint Answered ; a didacto-dramatic Poem. 
Dedicated to the Prince Regent. By John Hinckley, Esq. F.S. A. 
4to. Pp. 27..Hatchard and Richardson. 1812. 


Goop sense and good principles are much more conspicuous in these 
lines, than good poetry. The poem is certainly mis-named, for it is 
neither didactic nor dramatic ; but, simply, a dialogue betwecn Eng- 
land and Ireland, on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. 

~ “The object of this poem,” says the author, “ is to shew, that 
a religion, founded on a foreign depotism of the mind—on subser- 
viency to a foreign sovereign, armed with infallibility and excom- 
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munication, who has dissolved oaths of allegiance, declared heresy 
damnable, and oaths to heretics not binding—to a sovereign who has 
awakened, and can awaken fanaticism and pleasure—whose imme- 
diate agents have an irresistible sway over, and a secret key to, every 
mind—is a political engine giving internal empire within the empire 
to that foreign sovereign, not a pure religion of the heart and con 
science? May it not again create rebellion—again overrule and 
destroy all human ties? Nay, is not its re-establishment even now 
demanded with menaces and terrors, which demonstrate, that the 
dangers of Popery never can be extinct ? That, to re-admit this hap- 
pily exterminated intruder, this avowedly hostile power, within our 
bosom, would still, and ever will be, unconstitutional, in every Pro- 
testant state. Would it not be high treason against British indepen- 
dence? Would not the constitution instantly become Felo de se? 
Are not those, who obtained and communicated, what they call a 
pledge, liable to impeachment, for a misdemeanour against the state ? 
Do the friends: of liberty (now the warmest advocates for Catholic- 
ism) forget that its final expulsion was the birth-day of freedom ? 

** The answers of Catholic colleges to queries of an avowedly here- 
tical minister, of an avowedly heretical government, for the express 
purpose of procuring influence and power for Catholicism, are 
self-evidently too weak a security, to authorize any wise prince or 
statesman to re-admit the foe within the citadel. 

From this explanation of the object of the poem, its spirit and 
tendency will easily be collected. In the dialogue, Hibernia states 
her complaints, which Britannia answers : zealous in her admonitions, 
the latter thus addresses the former. 


«¢ Sister, thou art indeed of Rome the slave, 

Be thy mind free! from woe thy country save ! 

Read the pure scriptures, sacred rule of right, 

And brighten al] thy soul with heavenly light ! 

‘«¢ There seek the law for suppliant men t’ obey, 

** And scorn the selfish priest's despotic sway; 

“ Through paths of truth explore the fountain stream, 
** With hamble zeal pursue the heavenly theme. 
‘© Read, think, and judge ; nor lay at priesthood’s shrine 
‘* Your reason, glorious spark of light divine ! 

‘* Flock round the throne that guards both us and you, 
** And give to Casar, what is Casar’s due.” 

So shali fell discord cease to rack your mind, 

One faith shall warm as, one affection bind.” 


The advice is good, but Hibernia does not seem disposed to follow 
it. Indeed, she turns a deaf ear to all admonitions of a similar nature. 
It is but just to observe, however, that if she had not the best of the 
argument, the fault is not her own, but the Bard’s, who puts what 
language he pleases into her mouth; at the same time it must be 
acknowledged, that he does not belie either her principles or her 
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sentiments. We must conclude as we began, by observing that the 
author’s principles are much better than his poetry. 


The Widow and her Orphan Family, an Elegy. By Miss Stockdale. 
Pp. 20. 1s. Stockdale, Piccadilly, 1812 ; or acheap edition, price 6d. 
or 5s. per dozen. 


Turis elegy appeared, in December last, in the Morning Post, where 
it was inserted, from the humane motive of exciting public commisse- 
ratian ; and for the purpose of directing public charity to an unfortunate’ 
and distressed widow and children. On such a subject, and on such an 
occasion, the severity of criticism would be disarmed, were there any 
real call for its applicatoon, This, however, is not the case, for the 
strains are as creditable to the author's head, as her efforts for the 
relief of this wretched family are to her heart. The whole produce 
of this little poem is to be devoted to that purpose ; it is impossible, 
therefore, not to wish it the most extensive circulation. 


An Epistle to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, First Lord of 
the Treasury, (9c. Hc. By a Friend to Freedom, Order, and Reli- 
gion, 8vo. Pp. 16. 1s. Bickerstaff, Clement’s Inn. 1812. 


Tue justice of the following address to a lamented Statesman, no 
longer able to excite envy by his power, will now be admitted by those 


who are his foes, as well as by his friends. 


*« Health to the Statesman, whose presiding mind, 
Unchain'd by party, to no sect confin’d, 

Makes Britain’s general weal its constant care! 
(While Wellesley wields the thunder of the war ;) 
O’er whom religion spreads her glittering vest ; 
His actions guides, and lightens in his breast, 

Of blameless morals, and unsullied fame, 

He justly claims a Patriot’s honour'd name, 

No Demagogue, by stormy passions toss’d, 

Who, (fortune, credit, and distinction lost), 

On tub-or table to the rabble spouts ; 

Reviles the ins, and deifies the outs ; 

But once admitted partner of the ims, 

Pillow'd at ease, the mate reformer grins ; 

To new declaimers leaves the field, to dupe 
With fancied grievances the gaping group ; 

At kings, and ministers, and peers to rail ; 

And pour in witless ears the hackney’d tale : 
Profuse of promise till with power endow’d ; 
And then the first to vilify the crowd.* 





does not appear to have occurred. to the dupes of these 
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Not such the conduct, whose attraction won 

The equal confidence of sire and son. 

Thy sovereign’s friend, thy grateful country’s pride, 
Long, Perceval, Britannia’s councils guide ! 

To wise restrictions make the rabble bow ; 

With toleration’s wreaths adorn thy brow, 

But ne’er let hands officious violate 

Our great Palladium, or in Church, or State, 

Of innovation see a warning given, 

In France's crimes, whipt by offended Heaven.” 


Though Perceval, unhappily for his country, is gone, his principles, 
we trust, will be still allowed to influence the councils of his sove- 
reign. The remainder of the poem is principally devoted to spirited 
reflections on the progress of liberty in Spain. In his just depreca- 
tion of timid councils, and his. equally just representations of their 
dangerous consequences to a state, the poet Jays down a maxim, the 
truth of which cannot be disputed. 


«€ Nations insulted with impunity, 
Are ripe for bondage, not for liberty.” 


Lord Grenville is pointedly called upon, as the friend and ally of 
Pitt, to join those who are treading in the steps of Pitt. 


“© Methinks I see thy. kinsman’s shade descend, 
His country’s saviour, and his monarch’s friend ; 
To thee.be beckons—thee he warns to shun 
The shoal of party, eer thy race be run : 

To join thy country’s hefmsman, hand and heart, 
To him thy powerful influence impart, 

In these disjointed times: the timorous crew 
Abandon ; and thy former course pursue ! 

So shall the star of Grenville brighter shine, 
And gild the brows of an illustrious line.” 


But alas ! Lord Grenville is deaf to such a call. He professes to 
revere the memory of Mr. Pitt, but he refused to join him when alive, 
and he refuses to follow his example since his death. 





pseudo Patriots, that, by reverting to the first principles of the consti- 
tution, the majority of electors in the United Kingdom, must neces- 
sarily be disfranchised ; which would be much more liable to create 
dissatisfaction and confusion, than by retaining al) the boroughs, sound 
or rotten, ad infinitum ; it being matter of notoriety, that when the 
elective franchise was first conferred, a freehold of 40s. per annum, 
was nearly, if not altogether, of equal value with one of 40l. per 
annam, at the present moment, so that on this principle no person, 
having less than forty pounds a year, freehold property, would be en- 
titled to vote for amember of Parkament. What would be the con- 
sequence of an alteration of this kind, no person can foresee ; and it 
would be madness to make the experiment.” 
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Progress of Arts and Sciénces. A poem in two cantos. 12mo. 
Pp. 32. Harris, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1811. 


In two and thirty pages of good poetry, the progress of the arts and 
sciences are traced from the creation to the death of Newton, whose 
apotheosis concludes the second canto. The sketch, it may be sup- 
posed, is rapid, but, nevertheless, it is far from uninteresting, while it 
conveys a very favourable impression of the author’s attainments. 


Reinstatement of the Commander-in-chief. By Arminius. 8vo. Pp. 42. 
Penrith, written ; Stockton, printed ; and London published, for 
Vernor and Co. 1812. 


A vile rhapsody, equally remote from poetry and sense, and wholly 
beneath criticism. , 
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Suum Cuique; or the Rights of the Sovereign, and Wrongs of the 
Sulject. 8vo. Pp,24. 1s. J.J. Stockdale. 1812. 


Tuts is a letter «addressed to some gentleman who has apparently 
taken an interest in the recent discussions in the House of Commons, 
on the subject of sinecure places generally, andon the case of Colo- 
nel Mac Mahon particularly. Weknow not whether Mr. Banks is 
the person intended, but we do know that the letter could not be 
addressed, with greater propriety, to any one thantohim. Be this as 
it may, the author alludes, in the outset, to some speculative opinion 
broached inthe House of Commons, on the propriety of disqualifying 
persons accepting offices under the king, from seats in the House. 
Not knowing to what extent that opinion was carried, nor to what 
specific objects it applied, we cannot, of course, attempt to combat it. 
But if it had the tendency here ascribed to it of ‘* stultifying the 
Commons,” we apprehend that all parties in the state will unite in 
their reprobation of it. Atall events, the general reasoning on the 
subject is sound, and we fully concur with the author in his sentiments, 
respecting not only the impolicy, but the danger, of any infringement 
‘on the prerogatives of the crown, at atime when, from causes too 
numerous to be ‘here specified, a preponderating weight has been 
‘peen thrown into the democratic scale. 

On'the subject of the abolition of sinecure places, also, our opi- 
nions concur with the author's. We always considered the attempt 
to produce it as apaltry effort, ad Captandum Vulgus. ‘The visionary 
politician who planned the notable project, and who persists in it with 
‘mulish obstinacy, has recently acknowledged, that it neither was in- 
tended to effect, nor could it possibly effect, the smallest reduction in 
the public expenditure. It loses, therefore, in our estimation, its 
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only recommendation. And its sole object now appears to. be, the 
transfer of the prerogative from the sovereign, in whose hands the 
constitution has wisely placed it, to the House of Commons, in which, 
for the wisest reasons, our ancestors studiously avoided to vest it.— 
This, then, forms, in our opinion, the strongest of all objections to it ; 
by rendering it an unconstitutional attempt to increase the power 
of the democracy, at the expence of the regal power. As to the 
public, it must be a matter of perfect indifference to them, as far 
as they may be supposed to be personally affected by it, whether 
any given sum be paid by them, in the form of pensions, or in that 
of sinecure places. But it cannot be too generally known, that this 
political empiricism may be distinctly understood; that if all the 
sinecure offices in the British dominions and dependencies were to be 
abolished, and no substitutes adopted in lieu of them, (which is 
impracticable) the saving would be only about two sixths of a 
penny and 1-30th to every man who pays one pound in taxes!!! 

It is well argued here, though the case is so plain as scarcely to 
require an argument, that, by the abolition of public rewards, 
one of the strongest incentives to patriotic exertions would be 
destroyed, and, in illustration of the position, the memorable excla- 
mation of the gallant Nelson, (whom no one ever suspected of 
selfishness) on the eve of one of his battles, is introduced, ‘* Now 
for a seat in the House of Peers, or a-monument in Westminster 
Abbey.” The moral as well as physical effects of such expectations 
of reward are ably pourtrayed by the author. But, indeed, who 
that knows anything of man and. of his destination, present and 
future, but knows, that rewards and punishments are the powerful 
means adopted by divine wisdom, for keeping him in the path of 
duty, 

As to the particular case of Colonel McMahon, we really think it 
one of the most cruel and the most disgraceful that was ever made the 
subject of party exertion, or of public discussion. We will not enter 
into any consideration of the services of the colonel; of those, his 
prince and master was the proper judge ; and we will not insult him 
by making his judgment the theme of an argument. Wretched, 
indeed, would his situation be, if he had not the power to reward a 
faithful servant, long attached to his person; and even to fix the 
mode and the ertent of his reward. To insist that because the 
reward first given to him was a sinecure place, the abolition of which 
had been recommended by a committee of the House of Commons, it 
was improper to grant it, is to betray a woeful ignorance of consti- 
tutional principles, to render a dormant and impotent recommenda- 
tion of a committee of the House of Commons equal in effect to 
an act of the whole House, and to deprive the crown of a power 
legally vested in it by the constitution. Nor has the subsequent vote 
of the House at all changed our opinion on that subject; for, thank 
heaven, a resolution of the House of Commons is not a law of the 
land! But if any doubt had remained as to the spirit which dictated 
the opposition to this measure, it would have been effectually dis- 
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pelled by the resistance since made to the second appointt.cnt of the 
colonel. Indeed that resistance goes so far as to rob the Prince, exer- 
cising all the perogatives of royalty, of the right and the power, exer- 
cised by every minister, and by many private gentleman, of appoint- 
ing a private secretary! Nothing more disgra ceful or more scanda- 
lous was attempted in the early days of the French revolution, when 
every artifice was devised to degrade roydlty, and to render it at once 
odious and contemptible to the people. We cannot close our brief 
observations upon a subject of great national importance, inasnjyuch 
as it involves a violation of great constitutional principles, better than 
in the words of the intelligent writer of this letter. 

*‘ Let not a hand then be laid upona system so wise in morals, 
sound in policy, and comprehensive in results. Keep the prerogative 
of the king, and the REMUNERATION and ComPENSATION of the sub- 


ject from innovation, as sacred and untouched as the holy altar from 


violation. Let our guide be, in these times of danger, and in all 
times, the wise and tried principles of that venerable constitution 
which has given tothe Britishempire, not only duration, power, and 
extent, eyond what the boasted empire of Rome ever possessed, but 
Jiberty beyond what its subjects, in the widest range of republican 
freedom, ever enjoyed. And with this view, until the last pulse of 
the heart, be our maxim for sovereign and subject, suum culoue, 


Hints to all Classes, on the State of the Country in this momentous 
Crisis. By One of the Peopic. Svo. Pp. 28. ts. Gd. J. J. 
Stockdale, 1812. 


Tue author, with equal modesty and propriety, calls his tract a hasty 
outline; it is, indeed, little more than a mere indication of certain im-~ 
portant topics, immediately connected with the dearest interests of 


the state; the discussion of which, in a way atall suited to their im- 


portance, would require a volume of no ordinary size. His ideas of 
the causes of dissatisfaction, and of the remedies for particular evils, 
are just. A revolution has certainly taken place, within the Jast twenty 
years, not only in the manners of various classes of society, but in the 
moral feelings of the people ; having a tendency, direct and efiicient, 
to loosen the ties of subordination, and to destroy that reciprocity of 
duties, which ought ever to subsist between the different members of 
the community. 

His observations on the alteration which has been adopted even in 
the external appearance of gent/emen, properly so called, in the article 
of dress, are peculiarly forcible. Alluding to times ‘ not long past,’ 
he says,— 

** There were then external distinctions of ranks, which bave since 
been dispensed with, to the no smail injery of society. ‘Then every 
gentleman appeared in the habiliments of a gentleman ; and, afiera 
certain hour of the day, was not seen publicly without the appendages 
of a sword and bag. Some may, perhaps, sneer at these trifles, and 
philosophers may say, that ‘ manners make the man ;’ but as there are 
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but few philoscphers, compared with the bulk of mankind, and as I 
believe it is generally admitted, that external actions produce the most 
visible effects, I, for one, must continue to regret the fall of this 
small varrier to revolutionary changes; and shall only further observe, 
that DUELS WERE THEN EXTREMELY RARE!” 

These are the remarks of a reflecting mind ; and light and frivolous 
as they may appear to superficial men, they display much good sense, 
and knowledge of human nature. The abolition of distinctions in 
dress has been productive of worse consequences than people in gene- 
rai have penetration to discover, or candour to acknowledge. Its 
effects on society are equally obvious and pernicious. Whena servant 
is allowed to dress better than his master, and when we see the great 
body of the members of the House of Commons dressed worse than 
the meanest mechanic twenty years ago, how is it possible not to as- 
sociate, with such appearances, ideas which ought never to be excited 
by the contemplation of the more elevated classes of society? If 
men were never to be affected, thro. gh the medium of the senses, or 
if we were a-nation of philosophers, external appearances would 
never be received as indications or characteristics of the inward man, 
nor might they be of any consequence to society. But as this is not, 
never has been, and never will be, the case, until human nature shall 
have undergone a complete revolution, we must act accordingly, and 
content ourselves with commanding respect, and preservting sybordi- 
nation, by the same means by which the same effect has been pro- 
duced, in times less fashional-le, perhaps, but certainly more?wise. 

The next object which engages the author's attention is the altera- 
tion in the style and mode of living, particularly among the nobility 
and country gentlemen ;—to the destruction of all that hospitality 
which was formerly displayed ; and to the dissolution of all those ties 
which bound the tenant to the landlord. It is his opinion, that “ if 
ever this country is brought to the brink of ruin, it will be by the 
LANDED INTEREST!” Here, we think, he carries his hypothesis too 
far, though we agree with him that the conduct of the landed interest 
has, in many instances, been highly reproachable, ard. certainly in 
hone more so, than in their opposition Jast year to Mr. Perceval’s pro- 
posal for preventing distillation from grain; ‘* although the West 
India trade was invo'ved in ruin, a.d, from temporary circumstances, 
required every possible assistance, and the self-interested land owner, 
on the pinnacle of greatness and substantial wealth, would concede no 
relicf to the West India merchant, notwithstanding the public relief 
was connected with it; and one consequence of this refusal is, that 
the quartern loaf has risea tu Is. Od. and distress pervades the whole 
community.” 

On this occasion the landed interest, led by the Aristocratic Associa- 
tion at the St. Alban‘s tavern, with Lord Hardwicke at their head, be- 
trayed a most sordid and seltish spirit, which cannot be too strongly 
veprobated. And it is worthyof remark, that the objection when 
they urged to the measure proposed, that barley would immediately 
be reduced in price, to the great loss of the farmer, has proved to be 
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not omly frivolous but false. Barley, before the restriction was ime 
posed, was about forty-five shillings per quarter, and, at this time, it 
sells for seventy shillings ; and possibly, but for the restriction (subse- 
quently adopted) it would now be nearly as dear as wheat! Still, 
however, we deprecate any undue prejudice against the. owners of 
land; wishing as we do to witness a perfect union of sentiment, feel- 
ing, and action, between the landed and commercial interest, and, 
indeed, between all the different classes of the community. 

The author farther objects to the great rise which has taken place 
in the price of land, which is assuredly an evil of vast magnitude, and 
of permanent effect ;' injurious to society, and doubly injurigus to 
the manufacturing interest. Another bad practice, too, is here depre- 

cated; that of destroying all small farms, in order to consolidate 
estates into large tenures. However agriculturists may applaud this 
practice, which they have contributed materially to promote and to 
extend, it is nevertheless productive of bad consequences, and has a 
tendency to create a rise in many necessary articles of provision. A 
still greater evil exists in the stupid resolution to grant no leases, or at 
least very short leases ; by which farmers become mere birds of pas- 
sage, as it were, feel no interest in or attachment to the soil which 
they cultivate, have no possible motive to improve it; and, which is 
still worse, can experience no attachment to, and feel no respect far, 
their, landlords. Mr. Coke of Norfolk, and Sir John Seabright, 
who perfectly understand the ¢rve interests of agriculture, are honour- 
able exceptions to this rule; and we hope they will exert their power- 
ful influence in the country, to enforce the adoption of a more wise and 
a more enlightened system of policy among landlords. The last bad 
features of the times, noticed in these “‘ Hints,” is the establishment 
of a Secret Inquisition, as the author calls it, alluding to the commis- 
sion established, daring Lord Grenville’s administration, for investiga- 
ting the conduct of the Princess of Wales. He contends, that such a 
commission was foreign from the spirit of British jurisprudence. As 
this, however, was an insulated case, it is not likely to form a prece- 
dent, and, perhaps, the less that is said of it the better. 


A few Reflections on passing Events. 8vo. Pp. 28, 10s. 6d. J. J. Stock- 
dale. 1811. 


Tuess reflections, which embrace the state of affairs-in every part of 
Europe, and indeed of the whole extended scene of politics and ware 
fare, are those of a man who looks at public events with the eye of 
judgment. The author has formed a correct notion of the character 
‘of Buonaparte, of his systen of government, and of the effects of both 
on the state of Europe.—The brief sketch of the tyrant we shall select, 
as a fair specimen of the style of his book. 


“It isin vain that we explore the annals of history in search of a 
parailel to Buonaparte. He is, indisputably, and beyond all compari- 
son, the wickedest fiend that was ever suffered to prey upon and 
insult the feelings of his species. He is disfigured by every vice that 
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renders human nature odious, and destitute’of every virtue that ren- 
ders itestimable. The atrocious means, by which he acquired his 
power, are pursued with equal zeal, for its perpetuation. The misery 
of mankind is the bloody idol to which he offers up, with blasphemous 
devotion, perpetual sacrifice. Nothing can satiate the voracity of his 
brutal lusts. The enlargement of his empire only furnishes him with 
a wider scope for acts of barbarous injustice. The revels in which his 
soul delights are the multiplied forms of human woe, and the Sardonic 
smile, which his countenance occasionally betrays, is produced by the 
internal working of his savage exultation.” 
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A new Grammar of the French Language. By Dominique St. 


Quentin. Tite Second Edition, 12mo. Pp. 230. Longman and Co. 
1812. 


Tue mode adapted by Mr. St. Quentin for impressing on the minds of 
his pupils the principles of grammar, and for giving them a clear 
understanding of the nature and signification of its different parts, 
appears to be extremely judicious, and well calculated to ensure the 
completest success. Another advantage resujting from this mode of 
instruction is, that, as it grounds the pupil in general principles, the 
knowledge so acquired is applicable to all other janguages. 


Le Petit [thetoricien, ou Abrégé de la Republique Francoise ; d usage 
des jeunes personnes de l'un et de lautre sexe avec des examples 
tirés des meilleurs Orateors et Poétes modernes. Par Arleville Bri- 
del, A. M. Auteur du Traité des Genres Francois, des Elémens de la 
pronunciation Francoise, et du rudiment de la Langue Francoise 
cinquieme edition. 12mo. Pp. 336. 6s. bound. Scatchard and Co. 1812. 


Tus book is formed much on the plan of Enfield’s Speaker ; accord- 
ingly it contains a great number of select. passages fiom various 
authors, in prose and verse, for the amusement and instruction of the 
scholar. It is very well calculated to answer the purposes for which 
the selection was made, and will be found particularly useful to 
students of the French language. 


The New Young Man's Companion ; or the Youth's Guide to general 


knowledge: designed chiefly for the benefit of private persons of 
both sexes, and adapted to the capacities of beginners. In three 
parts. 

Part First contains directions for writing, for making a pen, for 
holding it; &\c. for making ink ;—Spelling ;— English Grammar ;— 
Logic ;— Rhetoric ;— Composition ;— Directions for inditing Letters ; 
Superscriptions and Addresses ;—Significant Initial Letters ;—Use- 
ful Abbreviations. 

Part Seconp conlains ‘Common Arithmetic ;—Vulgar and Decima! 
Fractions ;-Square and Cube Roots ;—Book-keeping, ty single and 
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double entry ;—~Receipts ;— Promissory Notes ;—AInland and Foreign 
Bills of Exchange :— Drawing. 

Part Turd contains a definition of Algelra ;—Geometry ;—Mensu- 
ration of Superficies ;—-Mensuration of Solids ;—Board Measure ;— 
Timber Measure ;— Artificers’ Work ;—Land Surveying ;— Astro- 
nomy, Geography, Chronology, and ‘History ;—Physics, or Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry ; — Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology :— Reli- 
gion and Relisious Denominations. Embellished with four Copper- 
plates, and twenty-eight Wood-cuts. By Jobn Hornsey, Author of 
“© a short Grammar of the English Language ;"—‘* An Introduc- 
tion to Arithmetic ;"—The Child's Monitor, or Parental Instruc- 
tion ;"—“ The Book of Monosyllalles, or an Introduction to the 
Child's Monitor ; ;—and ‘* the Pronouncing Expositor, or a New 
Spelling g Book.” York printed. Longman and Co, London. 12mo. 
Pp. 350. 4s. bound. 1811, 


Tuis copious title page precludes the necessity of explaining the con- 
tents of the book, which may be considered as a sort of Young Man s 
Vade Mecuns, or Pocket Encyclopedia. As far as we have looked into 
it, it appears to us as by no means calculated to diminish that credit 
which Mr. Hornsey has acquired by his former publications. We 
must remark, however, that we think him too fastidious in some of 
his rules of prammar. For instance, he says, that when more than 
t vo nouns in the possessive case come together, the apostrophe with s’ 
is only added to the last, and is understood in the first. We know of 
no authority for any such rule, and, in our opinion, the observance of 
it would lead toa slovenly and incorrect mode of writing. In the fol- 
lowing sentence there is evidently a mistake. 

** When a name and occupation.come together, the sign of the pos- 
_ gessive case should be annexed to the /atler; as, I left my gloves at 
Mr. Wright's the grocer, not at Mr. Wright the grocers’.” 

Here /atter should be former, or the example is at variance with the 

ule. ‘There is some affectation displayed in the notice of improper 
Ce ae te in the use of enow, as the plural of enough, which 
is a mere provincialism, 

This is the cheapest book, considering the quantity of letter-press 
and the nature of the contents, that we have seen for years. 


A New Spanish Grammar, designed for every class of learners, but 
espectally for such as are their own instructors ; ; in two parts. 
Part [, dn easy Introduction to the elements of the Spanish Lan- 
guage, Part Il. The rules of Etymology and Syntax fully exem- 
plified ; with occasional notes and observations ; and an appendix, 
containing an useful vocabulary ; Dialogues, with numerical refe- 
rences to the rules in the grammar ; afew specimens of commercial 
documents ; and an explanation of the ,ules and principles of Spanish 
Poetry ; and some rules for derivation. By L. J. A. M‘Henry, a 
native of Spain. 12mo. Pp. 324. Printed for the author. Sher- 
wood, Neely, and Jones. 1812. 


Born in Spain, where he received a liberal education, and long enough 
resident in n England to acquire a perfect knowledge of the language, 
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Mr. M‘Henry was eminently qualified for the task which he under- 
took, and which he has pertordiiol with equal ability and success. 
He has certainly produced the most generally useful grammar of the 
Spanish language which we have seen. His rules are plain, and easily 
intelligible ; his method is simple and perspicuous ; and his explana- 
tions are such as greatly to facilitate the acquisition of the Spanish 
tongue to those who have not the means of procuring the assistance 
of a master. We sincerely hope, that the labour and care which he 
has evidently bestowed in the composition of this book, will prove as 
profitable, as they are creditable, tothe author; who, we Jearn from 
an advertisement, teaches the Spanish, French; and English languages. 


New Dialogues in French and English, containing Exemplifications of 
the parts of Speech, and the auxiliary and active Verbs, with fami- 
liar conversations on History, Arithmetic, Botany, Asito nomy, the 
Comet, the Opera, Singing, Hippodramatic pezformances, Italian, 
Painting, Music, Mr. West's picture, country life, picturesque 
descriptions, dinner party, politeness, accomplishments, ce. The 
whole calculated to advance the younger branches of loth sexes in 
the attainment of the French language. Designed for the use of 
Schools and private Instruction, and intended us a second book to 
** )'Instructeur Frangois.” By W. Kugan, A. M. Master of Manor 
House Academy, Kennington, &c. Pp. 191, 12mo. Boosey. 1811. 


Tais ample title page sufficiently explains the nature of these dia- 
logues, which are designed to furnish useful information instead of the 

usual vulgar gossip with hostlers, tailors, barbers, &c. of which 
nearly all our French and English dialogues consist. The author is an 
experienced teacher, and has executed this laudable design with his 
usual ability. 
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Common Council and the National Society, 


—_—-—- = 


Ir is much to be regretted, that there is no authorized report of the 
proceedings of the Courts of Common Hall and Common Council. 
The garbled accounts of newspapers contain specimens of so much 
political sagacity, of such profound and extensive observation of humaa 


nature, of such originality of thought, and studied elegance of ex- 


pression, of such accurate reflexion on every subject, which regularly, 
or irregularly, engages the attention of the Corporation, and there is 
no subject which does not engage it, that the want of authentic infor- 

mation is certainly the first desideratum of the age, much of whose 
fair fame will be thus lost to posterity. For the wisdom and the wit, 
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which illuminate the speeches of Aldermen Goodbehere and Wood, 
and Messrs. Favell and Waithman, we shall in vain explore the trea- 
sures of ancient or of modern political eloquence ; and when, on any 
particular occasion, an address is prepared, and the vote is published in 
its original form, it is not to be conceived how delicately censure, or 
how elegantly compliment, is insinuated to the royal ear, and with 
what ease and complacence ail the prejudices of grammar and of 
sense are overthrown, It matters not what is the question, whether 
within the sphere of the City’s jurisdiction, concerning the improve- 
ment and enlargement of the cattle-market, the extinction of neces- 
sary light on the bridges, the repairs of the state coach, or the expence 
of the trained bands; or whether beyond the sphere of its jurisdiction, 
concerning the civil disabilities of the Irish Romanists, the reform of 
parliament, the conduct of expeditions, or the incapacity and corrup- 
tion of ministers: the same fluency of speech, the same power of 
argument, the same knowledge of the question, is ready to electrify 
the admiring multitude ; and error and vice could not be treated with 
more just severity, if Guildhall were the temple of all the virtues and 
the school of all the talents. Our admiration is increased by the con- 
sideration, that the principal speakers are engaged in large and exten- 
sive trades, in the sale of articles of questionable legality, which 
require the personal inspection of the dealer; that they have pretty 
halls, and cottages, and villas in the suburbs, where the hospitable en- 
tertainment 

Of madam’s female friends and cousins, 

With common councilmen by dozens, 

Invited every Sunday to the seat 

To stare about them and to eat ; 
sadly interrupts the retirement, and impairs the faculties of the orator ; 
who has little time from business and indulgence for preparatory study 
or concert with his fellows; and yet there is no confusion, no embar- 
rassment, no want of words, or wit, or wisdom ; the action is suited 
to the word and the word to the action, and all to the argument in 
such exact perfection, as leaves to the adversary no room for censure, 
nor to the friend for regret. Oh! enviable Gog and Magog, who are 
always present at these solemn meetings, and have never experienced 
any occasion of offence. Oh! happy Lord Mayor, and Aldermen 
‘ and Livery of London, privileged to hear the speaker's word, and 
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watch his eye, that, in a fine frenzy rolling, gives every nothing a local 
habitation and a name, discerning modesty in Wood, and veracity in 
Waithman! But,Oh! unhappy we, the uninitiated} whocan know 
but what the newspapers communicate. And most unhappy our pos- 
terity, to whom will be alike unknown the argument, the voice, the 
gesture, the person, the name, of thése illustrious princes of British 
eloquence. 

These observations have been suggested by the report ef the pro- 
ceedings of Common Council asscinbled to consider the expediency 
of voting 500]. to the National Society, after having previausly voted 
3001. to friend Joseph. Our opinions en this question are fully 
confirmed by the arguments reported in the ‘* Times,” of February 
12; to which, for lack of more authentic information, we refer. If 
in this report, or in the present comment, the Livery find any thing 
which pleaseth them not, they have their own remedy. Let them 
summon the editor of the said paper before the Lord Mayor, to answer 
for a breach of the privileges of the honourable assembly in publishing 
their misrepresentations, in repeating their slanders, and in preserving’ 
their wicked falsehoods. 

The debate was opened by a Mr. Dornford, with many very unneces- 


sary professions of his incompetence, without much ability or any ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the question; and was seconded by Mr. 
Dixon. And next, we behold Mr. Alderman Goodbehere on his legs, 
who is beyond all controversy a very fine speaker, a very shrewd 
reasoner, a very candid man. In.the true spirit of modern liberality, 
with keen discriminating sight, he ‘‘ could not altogether agree with 


the vote, though he approved of many of the points of the mover’s 
speech.” We should rather have condemned the speech and approved 
the vote; and he proceeded to make some charming observations. 
on “the general principles of toleration,” ‘ the age we live in,” 
“ enlarging and improving the human mind,” the liberality of Lan- 
caster’s “ institution, which made no partial selection of particular 
sects ;” and Mr. Goodbehere might imitate his liberality, and make 
no partial insinuations, ‘‘ but adopted generally the*child of man, 
whose-poverty and ignorance required instruction to be communicated 
tohim.” This original idea is truly sublime, for it is obscure, very 
fine, but very foolish; poverty requires instruction is nonsense. 
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He opposed the vote, because the probable effect of the new society 
was not ‘‘to increase universal harmony,’ which, if universal har- 
mony existed would be useless and impossible ; but ‘ to disjoin man 
from man, and create schisms in the population of the country ;” a 
conclusion, which without Mr. Goodbehere’s genius it is not easy to 
discover. He agreed with the mover, that it was not necessary to 
enter into the comparative merits of the two systems, and, in confor- 
mity with three avowals of this agreement, thrice attributes all merit 
to the Lancastrian, and all the reverse to the National Society. In his 
eyes, “* the church appeared not in a light so respectable and com- 
méndable as he could have wished ;” but he does not declare his own 
wishes, or the church's error. ‘‘ Theone system was supported by 
all the weight and opulence of the church, the other was left deserted, 
arid was to (pretty) get on [art of sinking] merely by its intrinsic 
merit,” with the little aid which might flow from the inconsiderate 
patronage of royalty, and the zeal of ali the indifferent and unbeliev- 
ing. ** ‘The clergy had Jarge fortunes and great establishments in 
tithes and other ways,” except 4000 incumbents of livings under 150l. 
per aunum, and all the stipendiary curates, “‘ by which they might 
protect’and encourage their favourite system.” “‘ But Lancaster, kind, 
liberal soul,” embraced the children of parenis of the established 
church,” and the parents too, if they would accept his embraces ; 
** but the National Society rejected the children of all but those of 
‘their ow persuasion,’’ and disdained to crimp and kidnap them, as 
the London Society did the Jew boy. ‘‘ Such a system seemed to him 
unworthy -of support,” and Mr, Goodbehere, having thus ended his 
oration, sat down with much complacence, to contemplate some 
newly-purchased second-hand plate (like Lroken tea-spoons) which he 


had brought in his pocket. 

Mr. Quin discovered great difficulties in the motion ; such as “* the 
inconsistency of voting 500/. for the education of some, after hav- 
ing voted 300/. for the education of the whole,” a vote certainly 
exceptionable enough ; of which the blame hqwever is the entire pro- 


perty of the authors and approvers of it. “‘ It was moreover not usual 
to vote money except on petition;”’ and the National Society had not 
gone a begging to the worshipful- court. He declares, however, 
what no one would otherwise have supposed, that he is himself a 
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good Churchman, and in proof of this assertion, or in testimony of 
his liberality, subjoins, ‘‘ that he had gladly voted 300]. to support 
the system of Mr. Lancaster, but could not now vote 500]. to do in 
part, what the other system professed to do in the whole.” This easy 
representation is very Consistent with some succeeding observations 
on the term ‘‘ National Society,” which is but the popular abbrevi- 
ated title. He then expresses a doubt on what is the national religion, 
a doubt hardly creditable in so orthodox a churchman as Mr. Quin, 
in so zealous an advocate of t} e constitution, in the editor of a con- 
stitutional paper, in the member of an assembly acknowledging the 
whole constitution in church and state: ‘‘ and he conceived that the 
only thing (thing indeed) which could be called a national religion, 
was the religion professed by the majority of individuals composing 
the nation.” — Excellent definition, very consistent with true church- 
manship, and a constitutional acknowledgment of the Protestant 
ascendancy, He proceeds, ‘‘not more than a fourth part of 
the population of the United Kingdom, are of the church of 
Kngland;” a random calculation, which nevertheless renders 
the establishment the most populous of the sects, as Mr. Good- 
behere calls them, and therefore gives to the Church the most 
appropriate title to be called the national religion. He then 
asserts, what no man denies, though all suspect, the universality 
of the Lancastrian system; and, inthe usual dialect of the party, 
declining the question of originality, which Lancaster himself decided 
in favour of Dr. Bell, proceeds to examine the history and compa- 
rative expences of the two societies. He says, and he says truly, that 
Dr. Bell published his ‘* experiment” in 1797 ; but, he continues, 
‘* having published it, he suffered all the merits of his discovery to 
sleep in peace, and we heard nothing more about it till, in the year 
1805, we found Mr. Joseph Lancaster practising instead of publish- 
ing books,” (and yet he commenced the art and mystery of author- 
ship in 1803, and has been an itinerant lecturer throughout the king- 
dom,) ‘‘ and most strenuously and successfully engaged iu educating 
the poor of all religious persuasions. It was not until his zeal and 
exertions had been crowned with uncommon success, that any thing 
more was heard of Dr. Bell or of his discovery.” Mark, howa plain 
tale will put you down, In the preface to the second edition of his 
No. 167, Vol. 42, May, 1812. G 
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‘«* Experiment,” 1805, Dr. Bell himself states, that “ in the metropolis 
and various parts of the country, the general principles of the system 
have been acted upon, and in some instances improved upon.” In his 
own parish of Swanage, Dr. Bel! established a numerous school, and 
he has been at no time slow in communicating his personal assistance 
and advice in the formation of schools, as in the military asylum, free 
school, Whitechapel, Lambeth and Whitechapel parochial schools, 
and many other schools, enumerated in a Jate report of the national 
“society. So much forthe assumed indolence of Dr. Bell before the 
success of Joseph Lancaster. Whatever may be thought of the virtue 
of censuring the unoffending and undefended, Mr. Quin is hardly 
intelligible in his jests and gibes on the waking inquiries of Church- 
mien ; and when he soarsto the ‘“ Canons of the established church, _ 
and the great establishments for public education,” he may pity our 
weak intellects, but they cannot follow his meaning He insists much 
on the difference of expence, and, with the assistance of a few figures, 
forms a very imposing argument, that ‘‘ for the education of 1000 
children on Lancaster’s plan, 232]. was sufficient, whereas on the plau 
of Dr. Bell, 9421. was required.” This argument the Swinish mul- 
titude well knew how to appreciate and to retain: but on an analy- 
sis of the account, it appears that it is no part of Bell's plan to dis- 
tribute books to the amount of 2501. which would furnish more than 


a Bible to each of the 1000 children, nor would pens and paper cost 


5001. more, nor the salary of the master 192i. which are necessary to 
complete the sum. With similar candour he quotes an opinion which 
he attributes to Dr. Bell, to which he has no peculiar claim, and 
that “ it 
was improper to teach all the children of the poor to write and cypher, 


which is in no wise consistent with his ‘* instructions, 


as it might elevate the minds of those doomed to daily labour, above 
the situation in which they are placed.” There is perhaps no moral 
impropriety, no. political danger in such diffusion of knowledge, 
where it is practicable : but itis certainly not essentially useful, not 
absolutely necessary ; and, in manufacturing and agricultural districts, 
where’ the children are employed at a very early aye, it is not prac- 
ticable : and even if such an opinion was maintained by the church, 
there was little cause for the insinuation, *‘ that the church of England 
had itself originally risen under persecutions,” and he hoped, “ they 
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would not be forward in inflicting them on others,” ’ It is surely a new 
species of persecution, which consists in not teaching writing and arith- 
metic, and when the benefits of education are illustrated from the state 
of China, ‘‘ the prosperity and tranquillity of that mighty empire 
thence derived,” are certainly problematical, the knowledge of the 
people is gross intellectual darkness, and their scandalous debaucheries 
an universal proverb and reproach. After some more sophistry on the 
term national education, similar to that on national religion, and a 
gentle castigation of the clergy in their former opposition to Sunday 
schools, of which the present clergy are the principal patrons, and 
superintendents, this orthodox churchman concludes; ‘* When he 
saw so great an alarm raised for the safety of the church, he thought 
that he saw a spirit going forward, very like the spirit of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s Bi!],”’ which was by no meansan evil one, and he thought, ‘* it 
incumbent on all dissenters,” who are too wise in their generation 
to need his advice, to oppose this spirit, if they did not wish to be 
crushed by it. E 

Mr. Dixon answered the observations of Mr. Quin. 

Mr. Blundell is reported to have spoken a speech of three whole 
sentences; inthe first he was surprized, ‘‘ at the indifference and 
insensibility of the clergy,” whom his confederates, more plausibly, 
accuse of zeal and intolerance: in the second he avowed his igno- 
rance of what ‘‘ the national society had done except raise subscrip- 
tions,’’ which he had rather they had left undone: and oh! most wor- 
thy conclusion, ‘‘ Mr. Lancaster had educatéd 30,000 children before 
he had asked assistance of the court.’’ Mess. Blundell and Quin are 
not in habits of correspondence, we presume, as the one speaks of 
70,000 children in 1905, the other of 30,000 in 1811.—Who shall 
decide ? 

Mr. Brown was ignorant of ‘“ what had been done with the sub- 
scriptions already obtained :” but his ignorance has some meaning, 
aud moreover he loved beggars, and could see no reason for voting 
money without a petition. 

Mr. Pearsall had received a letter from the Isle of Wight that some 
Dissenter’s children at Bell’s school (for there is a Bell’s school there) 
were not allowed to go to meeting, but laboured under the hard neces 
sity. No church no school. : 


G 2 
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Mr. Jacks, an honest Presbyterian, avowed his respect for the tole- 
rance of the Church of England, and supported the motion. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Favell opposed the motion. We cannot omit 
this opportunity of impeaching The taste and liberality of the Editor 
ef the “ Times,” notwithstanding his extraordinary eloquence. Mr. 
Favell’s speeches are never reported at any length ; and so much wit 
cannot be spared in these hard times. 

{Mr. Birch supported the motion, without disparaging his established 
character for integrity and talent. ? 

. And now, Gentlemen and Ladies, pray walk in. Now you shail see 
what you shall see, and you shall hear what you shall hear ; the pro- 
digy of the age, the advertizing linen draper, the curious shawl-man, 
the speculator to Buenos Ayres, who lost 10,0001. through Mr. Per- 
ceval and his orders in council, the censor, the reformer, the orator, 
the politician, through inattention to whose suggestions armies are 
defeated, trade annihilated, and the treasury exhausted ;—in short, Ro- 
bert Waithman, Esq. (his picture may be sought)—who, after the pro- 
fusion of slander and falsehood with which ‘‘ the question has been 
so very ably urged on one side, willnot go to any great length,” in 
his own observations. His speech easily divides into two parts, one 
on the national and Lancastrian societies, the other on the clergy ; each 
piepared in the best style of Waithman’s cookery, with a little hash of 
charity sermons in the middle, seasoned with an extract from Gray’s 
elegy, a very curious article. 

Mr, Waithman considers, ‘‘ that the new plan originated in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lancaster, and in no other motive.” “ If the new plan 
denotes the new method of instruction, Mr. Lancaster, has already 
acknowledged his obligations to Dr. Bell: if it means the new so- 
ciety, the question is not one of names and persons, but whether chil- 
dren shall be religiously and catechetically instructed, or merely taught 
to read, 

** Neither Dr. Bell nor all those susie and dignitaries who sup- 
port him, saw the necessity of exerting themselves for the education 
ef the poor, till Mr. Lancaster had been eminently successful.” 
The subject, however, is interwoven with the offices of the church, 
has been repeatedly urged by all orders of the clergy, before the 
birth of Mr. Lancaster, who originally received no inconsiderable 
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support from the very benevolent, but too unsuspecting Bishop of 
Durham. 

‘« For the education of the poor of the Church of England, there 
were already parish schools and ward schools, and a gteat variety of 
endowments ;"’ such schools are certainly in London and the suburbs, 
and in large provincial towns, and of these Mr. Waithman is no 
doubt a very liberal patron. In the course of his travels, Mr. Waith- 
man must have had great satisfaction in witnessing the state of such 
schools in all the sequestered villages, and hamlets of the country, 
and from his benevolent attention to the wants of the poor citizens 
has sufficient experience, that the present charity schools in London 
are quite equal to the demand. 

** But for the education of the poor at large, there was nothing but 
the exertions of Mr. Lancaster, and the support that he could meet 
from voluniary contributions.” If the poor at darge denote the dissen- 
ters in opposition to the church, the expression is very inaccurate : 
nor are there many conventicles without a school attached to them, 
nor have voluntary contributions been at all wanting to Mr. Lan- 
"caster. 

‘* The great body of the Dissenters of England were split into 
different sects, and differed from each other, more widely than they 
did from the church of England.” The more the shame, the more 
the pity! ‘* These different sects could never be brought to combine 
against the church, unless the church would come forward asa body 
against them, as was recently the case in Lord Sidmouth’s bill.” The 
Dissenters, however, notwithstanding all their differences, have uni- 
ted against the church, in the great rebellion, and ‘* in the case of Lord 
Sidmouth’s bill,” when they besought each other to lay aside all reli- 
gious differences, and to unite in opposing the assumed interests of 
the church, with which the bill did not originate, and whose politic 
advocates opposed it. 

** If the church could succeed in beating Joseph Lancaster, he did 
not know what would become of the funds subscribed, but he be- 
lieved that the country wonld hear very little more of the national 
society.” Mr. Waithman, who has within these few days very pa- 


thetically lamented the disappointment of his own commercial spe- 
culations, through the monstrous orders in couneil, as #1¢ gall’d jade 
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will wince, shall be excused in his ignorance of the charitable spe- 
culations of the national societies ; but it is not a necessary conse- 
guence, that because he is ignorant, they should be dishonest. 

«* The churchman never saw any danger in universal ignorance ;” 
yet have the clergy been condemned as too devoted to literature, very 
many of them are engaged in public and private tuition, and they 
_ very generally patronize institutions for the promotion of useful Jearn- 
ing, both at home and abroad. 

«* But they are quite alarmed at the idea of any sort of education, 
except in their own religious doctrines,” i.e. they are intolerant, and 
illiterate, not zealous with discretion, not cautious of error, not con- 
tending earnestly for the faith, asa charitable man would imagine. 

‘© He then quoted from the printed opinions of Dr. Wordsworth, 
one of the committee, and who was an enemy to Sunday schools, and 
to Bible societies, and to every scheme, which had ever been devised for 
the extension of knowledge.” This is a master-piece of back-biting 

and falsehood, to which no parallel cau be found, except in the eftu- 
sions of Mr. Waithman. If his words have been perverted, let him 
complain ; if not, let him recojlect to whom the reproof was given. 


Thou art not theman, on whose word I pin my faith. We know 
not what opinions he quoted, but we know that Dr. Wordsworth 
never wrote on the subject in debate’: and be the quotation never so 


relevant, the conclusion is unjust. Dr. Wordsworth is not the ene- 
my but the promoter of that which is good, and leads to edification : 
he is not the enemy of Sunday schools, or of the education of the 
poor, but one who has been the principal means of reviving and en- 
Jarging a decayed institution in his own parish, to which he bas applied 
the Madras system with good effect: heis not the enemy of Bible 
societies, buta zealous member of the excellent and venerable society 
for promoting christian knowledge. It has been written, Thou hy- 
pocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother's eye: and 
let it be known, not by misrepresenting and reviling others, but by the 
light of thy own conduct, to what Bible societies thou hast contri- 
buted, what Sunday schools thou hast supported and encouraged, of 
what, but of confusion, andevery evil work, thou art the author and 


promoter. 
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‘© When he read over the names of Bishops, Archbishops, and 
temporal Peers, which were to be always of that society, he could not 
see how it could be said, that it was not. a political society.” It does 
not appear, that any temporal Peers are of necessity members of the 
society, nor could their union in any design, purely charitable-and reli. 
gious, constitute a political society, certainly not one, against which 
any reasonable exception can be entertained. "The meetings in Guild- 
hall, indeed, and the anniversary dinners of factious citizens, advocat- 
ing the cause of parliamentary reform, are political conventions, which 
challenge the utmost vigilance of the government, lest their resolu- 
tions, and the reports of_ their speeches be made, as they have been at 
Manchester, the watch- word of riot and rebellion. 

When Mr. Waithman refers to his attempts to reform the abuses of 
Christ’s church, in proof of his conviction ‘‘ of the advantages of ex- 
tending education to the poor,” we presume he means Christ’s hospi- 
tal: in the affairs of Christ’s church he has certainly no concern, and 
his privilege of directing those of Christ’s hospital is very dubions, 
and received at the time no very flattering reception from the general 
committee of governors, While he was interfering there, be whined 
much about charity, and poor citizens, and such pathetic subjects ; 
but there was good reason to suspect much private pique and resent- 
ment against a certain vicar about tithes, and a certain member of 
Parliament on account of politics. Mr. Waithman could hardly wish 
to give to every ragged cockney a Christ's hospital education; and 
must have forgotten the change of cixcumstances between the present 
and the original condition of that foundation, from the enactment of 
poor's rates, and the.establishment of charity schools. 

The ribaldry and acriinony, which Mr, Waithman indulges towards 
the clergy deserves no notice: we have already wasted too much of 
our paper, and of. the reader's patience on this political mountebank ; 
but as he talks of catching agues in damp churches only to hear prea- 
chers without energy or talents, we cannot refrain the question, whe- 
ther Mr. Waithman ever goes to church, or only guesses at the means 
and the effect? If he, indeed, goes to church, it is with little profit ; 
the sermon and the prayers must be equally ineffectual, ‘or his heart 
and his tongue must be less full of blindness, of pride, vain glory, 
and hypocrisy, of envy, hatred, and malice, and all ancharitableness. 
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On a division the numbers were for the motion 47, against it 53. 
Be the decision inserted among the laurels of the city: and good citi- 
zens, fare ye well! we give you joy. , 

The Common Councilmen of Lime Street would have been in- 
structed by their constituents to support the motion should it be 
repeated ; an example worthy of imitation. 


THE COVENTRY CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Mrz. Epiror, 
Tr Defensor was sincere ia his acquittal of-** a rival candidate for the 


vacant vicarage,” or ‘‘ any other clergyman,” of being the author of 
the letter signed “* an Orthodox Churchman,” why descend to publish 
any allusion to the mean, the disingenuous insinuation—if insincere 
it may be proper distinctly to state, that the Orthodox Churchman is 
not a candidate, nor any clergyman; but he, in common with others, 
sincerely hopes, that the clergyman who is to be the successful candi- 
date wil! be an Orthodox Churchman ? 

The above, Mr. Editor, and the fear that should I be silent, Defensor 
may think he is treated by me with more contempt than he merits, 
- are my only reasons* for resuming my pen; and, therefore, should you 
not think it very much ‘‘ infra dig.” to admit a little more of my ‘‘ con- 
temptibie jargon into your learned pages’’—pages which have now to 
boast of being illuminated by an epistle from the sage, the critical, the 
learned, the elegant Defensor!—I will trouble you to insert a few 
unpoltshed remarks on that sublime composition. It is really amusing, 
Mr. Editors to observe with what complaisance, and self-satisfaction 
he views his own abilities and acquirements, and what contempt he 
manifests for those of others—in his own eyes he appears as “a 
Colossus, and we but petty men;” even his friends the correspondents 
jn your review for February, come in for their portion, much as he 
says they have done, he thinks they have not done sufficient (on this 
point at least he knows the simple-hearted people of Coventry, as he 
so contemptuously styles them, think with him) they have not, as it 
appears to him, discovered the source, the cause of the disease, and 





. > 

* On the former of these reasons, a friend observed, that the sup- 
position was too illibéral to be believed by any, ever by those who 
endeavoured to countenance it; on the latter, that the vanity of this 
writer was too great to permit him for a moment to think that his let- 
ter could give rise to any other feeling than that of the profoundest 
admiration. I coincided, and Jaid aside these observations ; but hav- 
ing a féw words to say to your other correspondents, Defensor must 
not be passed without netice. 
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therefore they have not administered a dose sufficiently strong to era- 
“dicate it. Desperate cases, Mr. Editor, require desperate remedies, 
and these can be judiciously prescribed, properly compounded, and 
effectually applied, only by the superior skill of the more experienced 
and regular practitioner !—I am upbraided, Mr. Editor, with obtain- 
ing my knowledge (or rather my ignorance) from no higher or more 
respectable a source than that of a circulating, or a subscription 
library,* from the Antijacobin Review, and true churchman’s maga- 
zine,” and other books of a like pernicious tendency; but when I 
inform you, Mr. Editor, that I have, moreover, two little books which 
‘I sometimes study at home, viz. a Lible, and its proper companion for 
an Englishman, a common prayer book; you, and some few of your 
readers, will be ready to conclude, that I have sipped my ‘‘ mouthful of 
learning” from quite as consistent, profitable, and pure a source, as 
though I had actually swilled “ a belly full” (as Defensor so elegantly 
expresses it) from a book society of a certain description, Village Ser- 
mons, or even from the pages of the Evangelical Magazine itself. 

That “ the interests of religioa can never be promoted by deliberate 
faisehood and misrepresentation,’ I fully agree with Defensor, and 
wish he and his co-adjutors may be able to exculpate themselves from 
these charges, as much to the satisfaction of the simple heafted people 
of Coventry,” and to their own consciences, as I have, To these 
simple-hearted people” in general, 1 need say no more than I have 
already said; but to Defensor, and two or three others, I would just 
observe, that the most unprincipled person would not hazard the injurs 
ing of his cause by the assertion of a falsehood so completely open to 
detection, unless he intended to make some advantage of it; and 
there is not the least attempt to found any argument upon the expres- 
sion alluded to it; and the single rematk upon it, may be obliterated, 
and no injury done to the other parts of my letter; 1t stands, even as 
printed in my first letter, insulated and independent. 

Defensor seems to think it wonderful, that hypocrisy should be 
described as a way which seems right unto man-——would he insinuate 
that it is “* more than scems ?” that it is in reality right? No! he 
says not—I pretend not to know the fountain of knowledge of which 
he has so copiously drank, (even one would imagine to intoxication) 
but from my bible, &c. [ have been led to suppose, that the very 
essence of an hypocrite is to ‘* seem to a man”’ what he does not to his 
God. Is not Defefhsor aware of the existence, for instance, of men 
who seem to their fellow men truly religious, who are but as painted 
sepulchres, full of all rottenness and uncleanness ? of men who, with 
humility in their mouths, foster ‘‘ pride and vain-glory in their hearts 
—who, in the same breath that they seem Aumbly to pray “ God be 





* Should I plead guilty to Defensor’s charge of being not unfre- 
quently found at both these, I trust it would not be considered a much 
greater disgrace, than for a person professing himself a churchman, to 
be frequently found in a Calvinistic chapel. 
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merciful to me a sianer,” proudly praise him that they are “ not as 
other men are,” to whom they say ‘‘ stand by, forI am holier than 
thou!” Of men who, professing to be led in a peculiar manner by the 
spirit which was in Christ Jesus, secretly nourish ‘* envy, hatred, 
taalice, and.ali uncharitableness ? of men, in short, who “ seem unto 
a man” harmless lambs, whom God know’s to be ravening wolves? and 
that the end of these things is death. Premising this, let us give the 
two readings of the text alluded to in connexion with the following 
verse, and frst the old-fashioned Orthodox Churchman’s. ‘* Although 
the ways of the hypocrite may seem right in the.eyes of man, yet the 
end thereof are the ways of death; nay, tn this life even in the midst 
of mirth, Ais heart is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heaviness, 
how much svever the hypocrite may deceive, &c.—where the incon- 
sistence here that Defensor speaks of ? Now, Defensor, how readest 
-thou? Thus—*‘* Although rapeaniens in error may seem right unto a 
man himself, the end thereof ave the ways of death—even in mirth 
the heart of him who is sincere in error is sorrowful, (why, Defensor ?) 
and the end of that mirth (in retirement) is heaviness—(Indeed, De- 
fensor, wherefore?) ‘ What is this, Mr. Editor, but ‘ contemptible 
jargon,” and ‘ undigested nonsense.” If a man’s ways seem rigit to 
himself, why should fis heart be sorrowful in the midst of mirth? 
if the heart 2s sorrowful in the midst of mirth, or in private, it is not 
very likely that his way does seem right to himself. Should I be 
blamed were [ to retort his valgaritv about a ‘‘ little learning being 
like a knife in the hands of a@ fool, &c.” 
I am willing to confess, that of partial and universal redemption, 
I know nothing of my own knowledge; but from the evidence, and on 
the authority, of the bible, &c. J know that ‘* As in Adam all die, 
even so in. Christ shall a// be made alive*—as all, even those who have 
never heard of Adam's transgression, are involved in its miserable con- 
sequences, so all, even those who never heard of Christ’s atonement, 
are included in iis blessed effects ; and even as Adam had a condition 
appointed, on the performance of which depended his continyance in 
an earthly paradise, so «a/so we all have a like condition to perform in 
order to obtain the heavenly ove, viz. obedience to a known lew—the 
obedience required of Adam was 4 perfect one, and this he was able to 
perform ; but, as by reason of the frailty of our nature, in consequence 
of Adam’s guilt, we can never yield a perfect obedience (*‘* for this 
infection of naimre doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated” 
or baptized*) God has graciously assured us, that ‘* where san pabounded 





* « ‘The new y birth (or regeneration) takes place at baptism, and it 
is a spiritual change, wrought upon the person by the Holy Spirit, 
whereby be is translated from his nataral state in Adam, to a spiritual 
statein Christ. This new birth cannot take place a second time, any 
more thi. baptism can take place a second time. To talk, therefore, 
toa Laptixed person of the necessity of Ceing born agi ain, is to betray as 
grass tenorance of tie true m vaning of our Saviou ir’s language, as 
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grace did much more abound”’—though a perfect obedience was re- 
quired of Adam, yet he is mercifully ‘pleased to accept from us, a sin- 
cere, though imperfect ove, for the sake of that perfect obedience per- 
formed by Christ, and for the atonement and satisfaction he has made 
for sin, and which our church maintains extends ‘ to all the sins of 
the whole world, both original and actual.’”” What advantage, then, 
hath the Christian ? and what profit is there of baptism ? methinks 
Defensor will ask—let St. Paul answer—‘* Much every-way: chiefly, 
because that unto them are committed the oracles of God.” -‘* The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching and assisting us C Christians by his word, and by his spirit, given 
us at our baptism, (at which time we are made Christians) that he 
might purify to himself a peculzar people, zealous of good works, and 
‘© for whom he has laid up a far more exceeding weight of glory ;” 

but not to the utter exclusion of other people who have not been so 
peculiarly favoured. Christians have, moreover, a positive assurance 
and confidence of that eternal life which other people can at most but 
hope for. ~If our candidate preaches contrary to (at least the former 
part of) this doctrine, I trust I shall be considered as not having in my 
former letter ‘* dressed out a man of straw ;"* if he preaches in con- 
formity to it, he is implicated by Defensor in the charge of ‘‘ Soci- 
nianism, or Deism in disguise,” which he, on account of my having 
so written, has brought against me; from the falsehood of this charge 
I have already cleared myself to the shame and disgrace of the authors 
of it; which disgrace Defensor must now be content to share with 
them—the candidate will, I dare say, easily settle this point with his 
friends. If Defensor and Co. will turn to the last line or two of the 
P.S.to my first letter, they will perceive I anticipated the probability of 
being ‘‘ stigmatized as an unteliever and a lewd fellow ;” the event has 





Nichodemus did, when he asked—whether a man could be born again 
when he is old.” (Rev. J. H. Spry). 

Baptism by our church is considered as ‘* a sign,” ‘* a means,” and 
“a pledge,” that is ‘‘ an outward and visible s7gn of the inward and 
spiritual grace of regenera, a means by which we are regenerated, 
and a pledge to assure us that we are actua!/y regenerated. 

The pious Bishop Beveridge says, ‘* by b: aptism we all come to be 
ected upon by the same spirit that is in the head, (Christ) and are so 
made living members.” (See also his Sermcn on John iii. 5.) 

St. Peier says, ‘* repent and be baptized every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of*sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Hoiy Ghost; for the promise is to you, and to your 
children, aud to ail that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call ;” and I heartily thank our heavenly Father, that he 
hath called me to this state of salvation, and [ pray unto God to give 
me his grace, that I may continue in the same.” (Church Catechism.) 

* When I read this, I] was constrained to think, that during the ser- 
mon of Noy. 24, Defensor was alsent either in body or mind. 
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justified the conjecture; but though the appellations of Socinian and 
Deist have been so liberally bestowed upon me, I may be truly thank- 
fal for their forbearance, as they might, with the same Wegree of truth, 
have styled me an Atheist, or even Satan himself, in propria persona. 
T am sorry I cannot find a term by which exactly to designate them— 
they belong not to any of the above classes—they profess not to be 
Ca vinisis, we are confident they are not churchmen,—they must be 
content, then, to be considered for the present as “* things without a 
name” —as a species of amphibious nondescripts. 

I do not exactly see, Mr. Editor, tor what purpose the quotation 
from your review was introduced by Defensor, but in the sentiments 
I heartily concur. As errors in faith have a tendency to promote 
errors in practice, I consider it of the utmost importance to our estas 
hlishment in Church and State, to society and to individuals, te our 
well being here, and our happiness hereatter, that we who have the 
means of knowing, should hold fast the profession of the tree faith, 
and be earnest in securing the means for teaching it pure and tnde- 
filed to others, according to the received opinions and established 
usage of our national and ¢rx/y scriptural charch ; for this I have 
been ccentending with a zeal which Defensor says, ‘‘ might be pro- 
ductive of very beneficial results, if properly directed,” in defence of 
Calvinism ! There are some men, Mr. Editor, who deem Christian 
charity incompatible with Christian xea/—a zeal for the truth as it is 
in Jesus—these (judging from themselves) cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of a man believing himself-in the road to heaven, and zea- 
Jous in pointing it out to oilers, and at the same time of admitting 
the possibility of another arriving there, whom neither reason nor 
his jnterpretation of Scripture will suffer to be guided by him; of 
this description, perhaps, is Defensor. Churchmen, however, can 
believe that the sincere, the conscientious, the virtuous, the good 
Papist and Calvinist, (and such there are) will be saved, Ly, through, 
aud on account of, the name, merits, and propitiation of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, their God and ours, and by this only. So far, Mr. 
Editor, am I from asserting, “ that every man is at perfect liberty to 
judge for himself,” in points of ‘faith, that I have some doubts as to 
every man’s capacity to do so; and therefore think it very unsafe to 
intrast the bible in the hands of the ignorant, without some such 

-interpretator as our book of Common Prayer, as they may otherwise 
(and it is to be feared they too often do) “ wrest it to their own 
destruction.” Instead cf presenting a bible alone, and thus as it 
were, telling them (proudly) to believe they are as able to judge of 
the meaning of its conteats, as the most learned bishop ; would it 
not be more consistent with scripture to teach them to confess with 
the humlle Ethiopian, “ We cannot understand unless some one 
should guide us.” 

Respecting the inquiry ‘* how Dissenters (or to prevent a quibble, 
read Calvinists) can possibly get.into the Church,” my feelings 
were, I conceive, sitnilar to those of Scrutator; I coasidered the 
subject too delicate, too important, to be hastily entered upon by 
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«rude, unhallowed” pens, but for the information of the inquirer, 
and those whom it may concern, for the comfort and satisfaction of 
Defensor and the Cal: inists, and particularly for the serious consi- 
deration of Orthodox Churchmen; 1 am induced (notwithstanding 
the sarcasms of Defensor) to ‘* retail another precious scrap,” 
which I some little time since ‘‘ picked up,” written by ene who 
Ly some means got into the church,—even the ‘* Rector of Aston, 
Sanford, Bucks.” Within the writer’s remembrance,” says he,” ‘* the 
Calvinists, especially the Lvangelical Clergy, were so inconsiderabie 
aud neglected a company, that except a declamation now and then 
ins a Visitation sernron, little public notice was taken of them ; but 
now it seems they are become so numerous and successful, that 
unless more decided measures be adopted, there is danger leat all the 
woild should go after them ; ‘ And in this I do rejoice, yea and will 
rgoice.’” This clergyman of the Church of England, be it known, 
enlarges frequently in praise of our most excelJent church; fe also, 
as Defensor says of our candidate, ‘‘ explains her doctrines, he 

inforces her precepts, Ae maintains her discipline, he too quotes her 
‘ articles and other public formularies,’ ne moreover invites a com- 
parison between them and the scriptures.” And for what purpase : 
Truly, this, to prove the truth of Calvinism, in the increase of which, 
he so enthusiastically “ rejoices, yea and will rejoice.” No doubt it 
is, indeed, joy to Calvinists, but ‘tis pain and grief to us, , 

Defensor says it is rumoured* that the O. C. thinks it hard to be 
anonymously attacked, &c. mark Mr. E. not that l sey, butthat t 
think ‘* this man is now become agod!” Did anything so arrogant 
and presumptuous ever come under your cognition, Mr. B.? I can 
confidently aver I have never said any thing on wiich this inypudent 
vumour could be founded, and to know my thoughts !—why Defen- 
s0r,— $ 

** Thou could’st not, though my heart were in thy hand,” bat if 
“I must be bound to (what all slaves are free trom) utter my 
thoughts !—be it known to Defensor that i think it xaf-nard to be 
so attacked, nor didI ever manifest a wish to know the persons of 
ny opponents, J have written not against men, but doctrines, 

Before ] quit my pen in this controversy, permit me to disclainy all 
the unchristian motives attributed to me, and to assure you, Mr. L., 
that I am influenced solely by a wish to maiuiain pure and uncorsrupt, 
the doctrines of that church, of which I would esteem myself a sound 
member, but feel myself but a weak defender, There are many, 
very many, in this city, (like Scrutator and Senex) much more abie 
than myself, but if these hold their peace, what woader that sense- 
less stones cry out. 

Your's &c. 
A. TRUE (viz. an OnvHopox) CHURCHMAN, 
Coventry, April, 812. 





~ 


* << Rumores fuge, (Q Defensor) ne incipias novus auctor hal eri.” 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review 
Mn. Epiror, 


DisDAINING as much to imitate the condect of Defensor in his bois- 
terous and unmanly attack on me, whom he professed to consider as 
a fallen adversary, as to act the part of an assassin in assaulting those 
who have not the means and ability to defeud themselves, or who pos- 
sessing equally at least with myself these means and this alijity, de- 
clare their determination or inclination not to use them, the following 
observations, called for on the justifiable principle, and confined solely 
to the object of se/f-defence, shall be made as much in the spirit’ of 
peace as is consistent with zeal, for what the writer considers the good 
cause in which he has engaged; and should any of the foregoing re- 
marks oh the letter of Defensor be thought to militate against this 
spirit, the conduct and abusive language of this gentleman must be my 
apology. Ihave, however, freed them from many strong expressions 
originally used, and even from paragraphs (as you, Mr. KE. will per- 
ceive) which would have had a further tendency to prolong this con- 
troversy, which I am resolved with this lettergshall be closed on my 
part. Had Defensor attacked me with Vericola and Yeosvé, or be- 
fore he considered me as desperately wounded, or even given me 
breathing time afterwards, he had been cousidered as ‘‘ a noble foe,” 
however rough his assault. His conduct however is not without a pa- 
rallel. You and your readers, Mr. E. will recollect one as given by 
our ‘* Warwickshire bard,” Sir John Falstaff, (whose blustering ar- 
rogance and vulgarity, could be exceeded by nothing but his cow- 
ardice) lay ‘* still.as death” whilst he fancied there was danger, but 
when the young and gallant Henry had slain the formidable Hotspur, 
cautiously rises, the wary Sir John most magnanimously inflicts a 
ghastly wound, that so he might swear ’twas. his sword that prevailed, 
and claim the honour, glory, and reward due to the conqueror! For- 
tunately for Sir John, Hotspur was real/y dead, though had it been 
otherwise ‘tis not likely’ he would have ‘‘ fleshed his sword” with 
such a champion. But to your other correspondents. 

Our candidate mentions his regular university education, &c. ’twas 
needless—his abilities, his acquirements, and moral conduct have ne-~ 
ver, I believe, been questioned, aud | think the assertion may be ha- 
zarded, that had his sentiments on the leading doctrines of our church 
coincided (in general only) with those of the bishop by. whom he was 
ordained to preach the gospel, he would have been as much idolized 
amongst us as he now considers himself defamed. 1 am aware I here 
lay myself open to the charge of presumption ; but will ask our op- 
ponents, whether had our candidate been a Socinian or Unitarian, they 
would not have felt it a duty to joineven with orthodox churchmen 
in exposing his doctrines, and endeavouring to prevent his being sta- 
tioned amongst us ? 
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My acknowlegements are due to our candidate and his friend for 
their ready acceptance of’ my explanation, * ‘twas received with the 
same candour with which it was given _1 feel, however, compelled to 
notice the remark that there is *‘ very little resemblances between 
the sermon criticized and that actually delivered.”—Three persons 
possessing sufficient means, ability, and inclination have written for 
the purpose of detecting and exposing my misrepresentations, one 
only has been fixed on, and that I have satisfactorily rectified ; had 
any other particular one been pointed out, ‘I trust I should have been 
found to possess “ courage, justice, candour, ingenuousness, ho- 
nesty,” and christianity enough, openly to acknowlegde it—to this 
general charge I can only reply, that it was my wish and endeavour to 
make every feature I attempted to sketch a faithful likeness. 

It is a subject for regret but not for surprise that in all controversies, 
intemperate expressions, and irritating epithets will more or less oc- 
cur ; and that too, perhaps, in proportion to the importance of the 
subject discussed. It were to be particularly wished, but can scarcely 
be expected, that these should be altogether avoided in that of religion. 
I will not attempt to justify, though I would endeavour to extenuate, 
my using the term ‘‘ hypocritical” and ‘* hollow professor ;""—and 
wish our candidate to observe that it was applied to him only condi- 
tionally. had stated in my interrogatories what certainly appears to 
me, and what I think must be allowed (whether scriptural or not) 
to be the doctrines of our church by a// who read uvprejudiced her 
articles, her daily service, her offices for baptism, with the rubric sub- 
joined to that for infants, ber catechism, her office for confirmation, 
&c. and have then said, If while speaxing of our most excellent 
church he preach contrary to these doctrines, be inust be so deemed— 
but 7f he preache in conformity to them, ‘* why then my taxing like 
a wild goose, flies unclaimed ;"—the expression ‘‘ gloomy and hy- 
pocritical sanctity,” I do not recollect having been used by either of 
my fellow churchmen. Or candidate says Ae has not returned 
‘‘ railing for railing,” but will he say his friends have manifested 
equal forbearance ? A former letter has been styled “ contemptible 
jargon, undigested nonsense,” &c. myself represented as “a fool, an 
ass, an assassin, a socinian, a deist,” &c. Ihad, however, consoled 





* Though writing solely for the purpose of se/f defence, I must 
beg to remark that Scrutator has asserted nothing in contradiction to 
me as our candidate and his friend seem to have assumed. J have 
allowed that a particular sentence did not actually occur, but by no 
means have J asserted that a particular word did not, nor dare I—- 
no not even though I had seen the written notes or the sermon itself. 
Scrutator has asserted that this particular word did actually occur, buf 
by no means does he eftirm that the sentence did, but aather onthe 
contrary, acknowledges by his silence that uf did not. 
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myself on these latter epithets with the assurance ‘ blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and speak all manner of evil against you 
Ffalsely for my name’s sake.” I thanked Wevorvé, however, forthe 
healing application prepared by Dr. Knox, which I dare say was as 
acceptable to Senex and Scrutator as myself, especially as coming 
from the hands of one who assisted in inflicting the wound. I did not 
fail properly to apply it. 

Had no allusion been made to our candidate’s connexion with Cal- 
vinists, by friendship and consanguinity (though good evidence as far 
as it goes) I had been better pleased, as by the first letter you will 
perceive, 1 wished him to be judged by no other criterion than his ac- 
tual preaching. 

Of the blessed effects likely to result from a knowledge of names in 
this controversy, some idea may be formed from the personalities al- 
ready introduced, now that the several writers are only supposed to 
be know. Let those of our opponents who so severely deprecate 
anovymous writing, take instruction from our candidate, who would 
juform them that names and ‘‘ trades would neither establish nor in- 
validate their testimony” or ours; that error may be exposed, mise 
statements rectified, falsehood detected, and truth defended, as well 
under the signature of O. C. as of and ignorance and 
self conceit held up to derision ; cowardice and temerity as effectually 
castigated, in the garb of Defensor, as in that of , 
Who by publishing their names would publish their shame, the pub- 
lic must decide: if it should be satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
O. C. ought to feel that sensation, I fear he would experience it as.- 
keenly in his closet under his assamed.name, as some of his oppo-* 
nents would in the public market in their real ones. evoisvé thinks 
it curious that Senex and I should be anxious not to be taken for each 
other—let him make our respective case his own. Senex is stated to 
be known, and is charged with wilful and deliberate falsehood ; is it 
strange that ke should be anxious to remove the imputation? Again, 
I knew the charge to be unfounded—is it strange that J should be an- 
xious to prevent his being stigmatized for my supposed transgres- 
sions? If Wsvorvg in either of these situations, would not have 
manifested the same anxiety, I am sure he is mot the person IJ have 
hitherto considered him. But is it not at least equally curious, Mr. 
Editor, to remark, that at the very moment when he was so angrily 
and so falsely accusing Senex of writing under two signatures, he 
himself should be read/y, dehberately, committing the very offence, 
"Tis however, (think of it as he may) a species of literary deception, 
creditable neither to the advocate nor the cause. Defensor is also re- 
cognized as the writer of the letter signed D, in your Review for 
Nuvember last ; from these instances it may be inferred, that the de- 
sign was to intimidate by an artificial shew of numbers, (justifiable in 
Snilitary affairs) it seems they had not forgotten the red-cloaked old wo- 
man in Jreland—but we had aconfidence that ¢ven against numbers, 
“* Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” That “ the falsehood” com- 
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plained of by Scrutator ‘‘ respecting the bookseller was never be- 
lieved,” (even) by those who so industtiously and anxiously endea- 
voured to’ propagate it, is an increase rather than a diminution of 
their moral guilt—the intention to deceive being cleamly manifested. 

evzirvé observes further, “ I shall not attempt to prove the O. C. a 
Socinian, as I never asserted that he was one.” You will recollect, Mr. 
£. in the first letter he wrote under his present signature, that he al- 
judes to a sermon preachéd on the morning of Feb. 16th, which he 
considered would necessarily be so obnoxious to me as to be made the 
subject of another criticism. Now this sermon I happen to know on 
good and sufficient evidence was stated to be intended as a refutation 
of the leading tenets of Socinians, &c. and yet he has never asserted 
that am one. Surely this is another subterfage totally unworthy of 
him! “Twas this circumstance principally, Mr. E. that, induced me 
to suppose either that one person had written both the letters, or two 
persons who perfectly understood each other, for to imitate the lan- 
guage of Ysoisvé, I did not conceive it possible that two unconnected 
individdals could be found, claiming to decide in a doctrinal dispute, 
either so really ignorant ofthese doctrines, or otherwise so base and 
dishonourable, contrary to their Letter knowledge, as to assert or 
issinuate what the whole of my letter so plainly refutes ; but it 
appears I greatly deceived myself, for lo! a third, the penetrating 
Defensor, who, (it must certainly be acknowledged) ‘‘ can see as far 
into a stone wall as most people,” perceives from it that I must at 
least be ‘a Socinian, perhaps a deist in disguise.” Really, Mr. 
Editor, if your correspondents are not better informed as to the coc- 
trines of Calvinism than they have shown themselves to be in those 
of Socinianism, &c. they can scarcely be admitted as competent 
evidences in this controversy. 

Had Jevoisvé said that the two expressions ‘‘ Man has totally dost,” 
and ‘* Man- is totally deprived of,” original righteousness by the sin 
of Adam, our feederal head, 1 might perhaps have allowed them 
to be “ exactly equivalent ;” on further consideration | trust he will 
reject both. | He asks, should it be conceded that man has not totally 
lost original righteousness, is rot wholly corrupt and utterly helpless, 
what would be gained by the concession? and answers for me, 
nothing: had I been permitted to speak for myself, I should have 
said almost every thing. The foundation would be taken away on 
which the supertructure of Calvinism is built; the link would be 
removed from which all the others in the chain concatenate, as Prociev€ 
will perceive when fully initiated in the Arcana of Calvinism ; this 
may not be for the present, some caution being requisite with a 
thinking disciple. Again, he asks, do I think that the most virtuous — 
man in human estimation, will be equally indebted to ‘‘ the sacrifice 
of the death of Christ,” with the most viciovs? I answer, most 
certainly ;—the heathen (or as evoisvé would probably term him 
the divine) Socrates will be equally indebted (I speak it with reve- 
rence, and without presuming to anticipate) to the blood of Christ 
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with the thief on the cross. The remaining questions he has my 
perinission to answer in the same way he would himself, at least as 
far as asimple afthrmative or negative will go, assuring bins I am far, 
very, far, from being ‘‘ one of those who fancy themselves whole,’™ 
but, ly the grace of God, lam what lam. I too have now done, 
Mr. k., nor shall any further remarks on my letter induce me again 
to trouble you on this subject, whether your correspondents may 
attribute my silence to conversion, or inability to reply. You have, 
Mr. E. my hearty thanks for your indulgence in permitting my 
unlearned remarks to appear in your highly esteemed publication, and 
my fervent wishes that it may continue to maintain that bigh rank, 
and that great influence it has ever possessed among the true friends 
of ‘* Church and State.” 


Your’s, &c. 
A TRUE (viz, an OntuHopox) CHURCHMAN. 
Coventry, May, 1812. 


An Appress delivered ly Reverend Mr. Strachan, at the annual exami- 
nation of his school, at the town of Cornwall, Eastern district of 
Upper Canada. . The school consists of 80 Boys, principally from 
Montreal and Quetec, August 8, 1811. 


In order to gratify the laudable curiosity of those who feel interested 


in the virtue and happiness of the rising generations, and who are 
anxicus to see their children well instructed, we deem it expedient to 
mention briefly, some of those advantages which young men may 
derive from attending this seminary. This appears to be the more 
necessary, as the spirit of innovation which characterizes the present 
age, has made some violent attacks upon those parts of education 
which have been sanctioned by reason and experience. 

Our first and most anxious care is store the youthful mind with 
sound moral principles, for it is a maxim with us that without know- 
ing God, all knowledge is vain. Some boys make much greater pro- 
gress in the acquisition of science than their companions, but to. be- 
come a sincere christian, and a good member of society, is in every 
one’s power. To effect-this :mportant and desirable object, a short, 
religious and moral lecture is publicly delivered in the school every 
Saturday, in a way that seldom fails to make an impression even upon 
the most inattentive hearer. Our reasonings are illustrated with 
apposite and interesting facts, drawn from sacred and profane history, 
and from the works of nature. By atraying our precepts in the 
brightest colours which-variety can supply, religion appears in a most 
fascinating dress, and is very quickly recognized to be the real friend 
of man, not tie enemy of innocent enjoyment. It is true, such a 
desultory way of treating the subject prevents us from teaching it as a 
system, but this is little to be regretted, as boys do not remain long 
enough to be taught religion as a science ; it is better, till after the 
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age of sixteen, to teach it as a practical rule, and to impress upon 
their arts the notion that they are responsible, and that religion is as 
much the concern of this world as of the next. By keeping ap the 
attention, the memory is enabled to supply copious notes of the lec- 
ture, which are strictly demanded from all those who are able to 
commit them to paper. ‘bese notes are placed in the hands of the 
principal boys, who select the best, and form out of them, a 
general.review of the subjegt, which is frequently so complete as to 
leave very little of what was said unnoticed. From this method, and 
the regular use of the church-catechism, (except with boys of dif- 
ferent denominations,) it becomes impossible for any young man to 
leave this seminary, ignorant of religion. ‘Their sense of right and 
wrong becomes daily more accurate, and they can never be guilty of 
vice without perceiving its turpitude, When once good principles are 
well fixed in the mind, we conceive that the most valuable and essen- 
tial part of education is finished, but the common branches are not 
overlooked. 

We are aware that in paying so much attention to moral and reli- 
gious improvement, we are acting contrary to the opinions of several 
late writers, of considerable reputation, who tell us that the greatest 
care should be taken to guard children from early prejudices, and that 
clear conviction, and not authority, should warrant the adoption of all 
their principles. ‘Fhose who are in favour of this method, ought not to 
send their children here, for. we are not disposed to admire the wisdom 
of these deciaimers,; who advise us to teach the young no moral prin- 
ciples,—no articles of religion.—Who contend that they can do no 
good, or produce soli! conviction, since they have no foundation but 
that of authority, Let parents and guardians, say these pretenders to 
knowledge, be silent till reason become Vigorous and strong, till it be 
able to examine with accuracy, and nicely to weigh different kinds of 
proof, before it come to a final decision. Such persons do not tell us, that 
if the youthful mind be not filled with good principles, it will be filed 
with bad, and they .re too Jittle acquainted with human nature, to 
perceive that prepossession or prejudice, must be the first foundation 
of all our principles. No person can reason, withcut admitting things 
of which he has never examined the truth, he must be satisfied with 
the report of those who have ; fora whole life would not be sufficient 
lo investigate one tenth part of the principles generally received. 
Indeed, what we are eaabled afterwards to believe from rational convice 
lion, must, at first, be received as true without proof. Who are the 
slaves of the passions and appetites, and given to vicious courses, but 
those who have been left to themselves. Discarding these vain notions, 
we follow nature ; the body is, at first, small, weak and-tender, so is 
the mind; the former requires attention and care to perserve its 
health, so does the latter ; we teach the child to walk firmly, to speak 
and pronounce correctly, and shal] we do not the same good offices, for 
the mind, furnish it with correct notions, and give strength and pre- 
cision to its expaading powers. Who knows not that early notions, 
however false—early prepossessions, however absurd—eaily fears, 
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- however ridiculous—are seldom removed by the most vigorous reason, 
when they have once taken root, for keeping poss@ssions of the 
mind—they prevent the introduction of new ideas—they weaken and 
palsy its exertions, Todo justice to the mind, we must make it 
familiar with such principles, as will not require to be extirpated, but 
confirmed ‘when it becomes enlightened. Finding children susceptible 
of many of the passions, we endeavour fo enlist them on the side of 
virtue and religion. Is a boy acquainted, at a very early age, with 
‘the difference between right and wrong, is he capable of liking and 
disliking? Is he anxiousto know the uses and properties of the 
objects around him? Does he enquire the names of your acguain- 
tances — their occupations and places of abode, and does he remember 
what he did amiss yesterday, and abstains from it to day, and shall we 
neglect to make al] these powers subservient to virtue ? Surely such a 
child may be taught obedience to his parents—to be kind and affec- 
tionate to his companions—to be mild, charitable, and humane. To 
behave with the strictest propriety in his intercourse with the world— 
té be faithful and honourable, to conquer perverse and wicked habits— 
to subdue degrading appetites, and to restrain the turbulence of passion. 
As scon as children know when they do wrong, they are susceptible of 
religious impressions, suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven ? Can a boy read the life, 
the suftferings, and the death of Christ, and remain unmoved ? No ! the 
perusal will raise the most generous and tender emotions in his breast, 
and shail we neglect to excite them ; it is by such impressions that we 
soften the temper and give new force to conscience. Long experience 
convinces me that the minds of children may be directed very early 
to sacred things, soon filled with love and veneration for God, and for 
his well beloved Son. I shall never, therefore, despise the first 
dawnings of reason, since they may be pointed to objects so invaluable. 
We shall not enter into a minute detail of the various branches of 
education successfully taught here, because the order of the examina- 
‘tion points them out, as well as some of the methods adopted to 
facilitate their acquisition. It will be seen that those branches which 
give force and energy to the understanding, command a large portion of 
ourtime. And we do not hesitate to say, that a boy of ordinary talents 
left with us for a reasonable period, will have laid such a foundation 
as shall enable him to apply, with success, to any business or profes- 
sion to which he may be afterwards called. But there is one part of 
education to which we pay great attention, -that bas been violently 
attacked by the apostles of ignorance in the present times, which 
may deserve, on that account, particular notice. It will not, indeed, 
be a difficult task to vindicate the cause of classical learning from the 
‘vile aspersions of its enemies, since the claims of this delightful study 
to the veneration and gratitude of all those who have tasted its plea- 
sures are willingly admitted. We are neither surprised at the bellow- 
ings of fanatics and anarchists against this branch of instruction, por 
its late proscription by the Tyrant of Europe. For it was to be ex- 
pected that those who dre eager to destroy all that gives grace and dig- 
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nity to virtue, charms to truth, and purity to religion, who wish to pros- 
‘trate all honourabkk distinctions among men, who war against the peace 
and harmony of society, would be highly incensed ata mark of distinc+ 
tion which evinces intelligence, liberality, delicacy, and nobleness of sén- 
timent; a distinction not to be acquired by hypocritical pretences to in- 
spiration, or the commission of crimes. Such persons merit our pity, 
rather than our hatred; their profound ignorance prevents them from 
knowing the value of what they condemn. Still less are we sur+ 
prised at the horror which despotism feels for ancient literature. It 
was not to be smpposed that a tyrant would patronize the study of 
authors who glory in resisting tyranny, who cherish, in every page, 
the Hame of genuine patriotism, and the dignity of human nature. 
The loss of much precious time has indeed been objected to the study 
of the classics, by some respectable, but narrow-minded men, and, 
if proved, it ought to have great weight; but 1 contend, that a boy, 
with his dictionary and his grammar in his hand, looking up his words, 
is not Josing his time: so far tothe contrary, that he is employed in 
an exercise, perhaps of all others the most instructive. He is ana- 
lysing the different parts of speech; investigating the force and appli- 
cation of different terms, their propriety and beauty ; comparing one 
language with ancther, the construction of sentences, the advantages 
of the different inflexions of nouns and verbs ; and he is thus imper- 
ceptibly penetrating into the origin and progress of human knowledge, 
contemplating the defects and beauties of the passage he is reading— 
the propriety of the allusions, figures, and metaphors. Exertions 
like these quicken his sagacity, enlarge his views, and give him dis- 
tinct notions of the real force of language. Emboldened by the 
habits of industry and perseverance which he has acquired, he looks 
forward, with pleasure, to the'time when his talents, thus cultivated, 
may be exerted in some liberal and useful profession. If such a 
youth be designed for the bar, he is already, in a great degree, pre- 
pared for that important study; that accuracy and penetration which 
he exerted in the acquisition of the dead languages, is now applied, 
with the most triumphant success, to analyse the laws of his country. 
Accustomed to trace matters to first principles, the law’ in his hand 
becomes a liberal science; he digests it under distinct heads; and 
this perspicuity enables him to reduce every particular case under some 
one of his general divisions. But even if the study of the classics did 
not promote the habit of generalizing, we could not pretend, without 
a knowledge of the Latin language, to read a volume of English sta- 
tutes. To those who design to study the civil law, the necessity of 
knowing Latin is still greater; for this code is chiefly written in that 
language, and to pretend to Know it without being a classical scholar, 
would be as absirrd as to judge of the merits of Virgil from David- 
son’s prose translation. The physician and the divine are equally 
interested in this important’ study: they cannot rise to excellence, 
they can never know their professions, till they have become classical 
scholars, 

A man acquainted with ancient literature differs from one who is 
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not, as he that has been in good company differs from one who has 
never enjoyed that great advantage. In fine, the enemies of the 
classics ‘are like the enemies of rank and title in society —enemies 
only because it is beyond their reach, or they are profoundly igno- 
rant, and the enemies of freedom. 

Never forgetting that I am charged with the education of a portion 
of British youth, 1 take every seasonable opportunity to inspire them 
with love for their country, and loyalty to our gracious sovereign. 
This we deem an object of the greatest importance ; living uider the 
best practical form of government, the only one which, in the pre- 
sent wreck and degradation of nations, can be said to cherish true 
and rational freedom, it is necessary that those who are born its sub- 
jects should be aware of its perfections, and be able to resist, in 
argument, as well as in arms, the friends of despotism on the one 
hand, and of democratical tyranny on the other. The guardians of 
youth are imperiously called upon, even in ordinary times, to assist 
in giving stability (not indeed by political disquisitions, but affection- 
ate appeals) to a government which dispenses its benefits to all its 
subjects with the strictest impartiality—How much more in this 
eventful period, when licentious and destructive opinions about liberty 
and equaiity have gone abroad, totally inconsistent with genuine 
freedom! To speak of Great Britain is indeed delightful ; itis easy 
to inspire young men with the warmest patriotism for their country, 
standing almost alone in defence of the liberties of the world. 


See justice, liberty, and equal laws, 

Their voices raise in Britain's glorious cause : 
For her success the suff ring nations pray— 
The last fond hope to wipe their tears away. 


Nor is it less pleasing to teach them to venerate a pious and enlight- 
ened ‘sovereign, who has voluntarily governed his people, for fifty 
years, on the rel principles of freedom. I trust and hope that those 
who are taught here, will cling to that happy island, the birth-place 
of true liberty, and now the last hope, in the general downfal of 
nations. 


The Grecians bless’d their native fields, 
The scenes of bright renown ; 

The Romans thought sweet freedom yiel ds 
More pleasure than a crown. 

And shall not we delight to claim 

More than the Greek or Roman name ; 

For when did they like Britons stand 

The saviours of a sinking world ? 


4 


Before concluding this address, it may be necessary to remark, that 
we have adopted none of these pretended improvements which have 
been warmly recommended by late writers on education. One of 
them informs us, with much self-complacency, that children should 
be'governed by reasoning them into compliance, arid that instruction 
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should always be given under the form of pleasure. We are ready to 
admit, that children are more easily convinced of the propriety or 
impropriety of their conduct, than has been generally imagined ; but 
as men are not always disposed to submit to reason, why should we 
expect it of children? It is to be feared that many who pretend to 
teach without correction, act contrary to their own conviction and 
experience. Perceiving that such a doctrine is extremely agreeable to 
many parents, they find their account in seeming to adopt it ; but we 
make no such ~ pretensions—authority and correction judiciously 
applied, we have always found necessary. Imitate, says a writer on 
education, the savages, who never correct their children: An advice 
with which we shall readily dispense, since it is for this very reason, 
that they continue to be savages. Restrain their passions from their 
most early years—teach them good habits by a regular and uniform 
discipline, and they cease to be savages. It is to be regretted that the 
principal writers upon education, have been merely theorists, who 
had no practical knowledge of the subject. Forming specious, but 
visionary, schemes in their closets, they gave them to the world, 
sanctioned by the celebrity of a name, or recommended by the charms 
of eloquence. Such works, instead of improving education, have 
frequently produced the reverse; for thousands, beiieving their asser- 
tions, have hastily blamed those teachers who refused to adopt them, 
because they knew them to be impracticable. To give an example of 
the folly of these writers, several of them stigmatize that honourable 
emulation so useful in all societies, as exceedingly hurtful. It 
implies, they have said, a degrading inferiority on the one hand, and 
a proud superiority on the other: the successful candidate is puffed up, 
and treats hisrival with insolence and contempt ;—the loser is filled 
with sorrow, envy, and hatred. But we know, from long expe- 
rience, that all this is idle declamation. So far is emulation from 
producing these dangerous consequences, that it is always found to be 
generous and nobie. In this school, it is chiefly by emulation that we 
proceed ; but it is an emulation founded upon the strictest justice. 
Different opportunities are given to those who wish toexcel. Isa 
boy inferior in one class,—he has a chance of being superior in ano- 
ther. Is he, from slowness of parts, behind in all his. regular 
classes,—he has an opportunity given him once a month of selecting a 
subject suitable to his genius, and of excelling by an extraordinary 
task. These tasks, if well executed, are inserted in the book of 
merit, and by such management we never fail to excite the most 
lively interest, and the most agreeable hopes. So far is emulation 
from degenerating, among us, into envy, that 1 am bold to say, there 
is not a single boy in the school, who will not behold with pleasure, 
his successtyl companions obtaining, this day, the literary rewards 
which they have justly earned, or who will have any other wish than 
that of Striving, by our next public appearance, to be one of the 
happy number. | 

Without troubling you with a detail of the difficulties, toils, and 
anxieties of a schoolmaster, with which an experience of twenty 
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years has made me well acquainted, permit to observe, that the 
teacher is frequently deprived of well-earned praise, by the gross error 
on the part of the parents of introducing their children into the 
world, before their moral habits are fixed. In matiy instances of this 
sort, the fairest prospects re destroyed, the ripening fruit is exposed 
to the storm, and the parents are offended, because it is blasted. 
Young men shor ld not be taken tvo early from school, nor exposed to 
temptation before the foundations of a moral and religious life are 
well] established in their docile minds. Nor ought it to pass unnoticed, 
that parents are frequently very unreasonable in their expectations 
respecting the progress of their children. They make no allowance 
for a difference of capacity, disposition, cr age ; no do they consider 
that the boys who have cost the master the greatest trouble, reflect 
upon him the greatest credit. Many suppose that a boy returning 
from school should be able immediately to conduct business with 
judgment and accuracy; they do not reflect that practice’ is equally 
necessary with precept, that a young man retarning from school, may 
be well skilled in arithmetic, book-keeping, and surveying, and yet 
commit blunders when he begins to put his knowledge in practice. 
We are far from making these observations to cover negligence on 
the part of the teacher ; we are as little inclined as any other persons 
to defend or excuse that cold indifference with which some teachers go 
through a regular routine of duty ; but we wish parents to make a 
candid estimate of the difficulties which every faithful schoolmaster has 
to surmount, before they proceed to censure his conduct. For our 
parts, conscious of having done our duty, we look forward, with con- 
fidence, to the time w hen the young men who have been educated 
here, and at the other district schools, will give a tone to the manners 
and opinions of the inhabitants of this province—when their just 
partiality for our mother-conntry — their love for our gracious sove- 
reign, and their veneration for our Jaws and institutions, together with 
the sorftid, moral, and religious principles which they have imbibed, 
shall spread, and take deep root in the country, till the warmest 
patriotism, and the purest piety, adorn the banks of the impetuous 
St. Lawrence. 


The Grand-daughter of Charles Churchill. 


If the assertion of Johnson be true, tbat the “* Chief glory of every 
people arises from its Authors,” may it not be hoped that an enlighty 
ened nation will identify its own greatness with the prosperity of its 
literary men and their posterity ? . When the Grand-daughter of 
Milton was discovered in poverty, a generous emulation appeared, 
who should be foremost to honour the memory of the great Epic Poet, 
by befriending his aged and indigent descendant. This was worthy of 
a people proud of their literary greatness. A. similar occasion now 
calis for similar benevolence. The Grand-daughter of CHARLES 
CuvucuiLt, of a writer not excelled by any for vigour of imagination, 
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and for a manly independence of character, is, at this moment, lan- 
guishing in poverty, sinking under accumulated embarrassments, 
with the added pain of beboiding a mother the sharer of her afflic- 
tions.. The sam of one bundred pounds would not only relieve them 
from the threatened terrors of a prison, but enable the daughter to 
avai! herself of peculiar advantages she possesses to support herself and 
mother. Born in France, the victim and survivor of all the horrors 
that marked the progress of the French revolution, she has now, in 
her twentieth year, visited the soil of her ancestors, hoping to sub- 
sist, by her industry, in the country that has been adorned by the 
writings of her progenitor. A series of minute difficulties, which 
now, inthe aggregaie, amount to a total inability to escape utter 
ruin, unless relieved by the generosity of private individuals, has 
prevented her hitherto from exerting her abilities in the task of 
teaching the French language, to which she is eminently competent 
from her long residence ia France, trom the purity of her pronuncia- 
tion, and from her equal skill in the English tongue. Fettered by 
difficulties, she cannot make the first step in that path,which, once 
entered, would Jead to decent competence for herself and mother : 
but is it anxiously hoped that this appeal will not be fruitless, and that 
the indiviiual wht has ventured to make her situation known, will be 
enabled, by the benevolence of those whom this address may reach, 
to impart relief and consolation to the virtuous andthe afflicted. 


W. MUDFORD. 
No. 13, Union Sireet, Somers Town. 


*,* Any particulars that may be wished, an! which, from motives 
of delicacy, should rather be the object of a private than a public 
communication, will be cheerfully imparted by Mr. Mudford to those 
who may interest themselves in the subject. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Murder of Mr. Perceval. 
Ipswich, 20th May, 1812. 


Sir,—Your insertion in your valuable magazine of the under- 
written observations, which occurred to me at the meeting of the 
Bailiffs, Portmen, Common Councilmen, Free Burgesses, and inhabi- 
tants of this town yesterday, convened for the purpose of addressing 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the foul and atrocious mur- 
der of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, will not only 
oblige one, who has long been an admirer of your truly patriotic publi- 
cation; but will, perhaps, have the beneficial effect of convincing 
many of your readers, who ought, and who ought not, to be consi- 
dered deserving the name of Britons. 
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_ The lamented and melancholy event, which occasioned the meeting 
of yesterday in this town, was one of so afflicting and horrible a 
nature, ag hardly to meet with a parallel in the annals of our history. 
When we contemplate the important, the awful, the truly distressing, 
and calamitous catastrophe, which we were then called upon to de- 
plore ; when we reflect upon the enormity of the crime we were 
then to execrate ; surely, no man, possessing the name of Christian, 
could conscientiously refuse his concurrence to the address then pro- 
posed ; an address purposely worded to prevent the possibility of any 
difference of opinions : and containing only the general expression of 
indignation and abhorrence that pervaded the minds of the meeting at 
the commission of that enormous crime, which, in destroying the life 
of Mr. Perceval, deprived our sovereign of one of his wisest and best 
of ministers, bereft society of one of its greatest ornaments, and tore 
from the arms of his family, the best of fathers, the most affectionate 
of husbands. 

If any one circumstance more than another was sigehia, 4 upon this 
melancholy eccasion, of affording consolation, it must have been, that 
for once at least perfect unanimity reigned throughout the room; 
there no paltry bickerings, no political prejudices, no angry expres- 
sion, no unworthy feeling, invaded the mind of a single individual ; 
murder is a crime of so foul and atrocious a nature, so directly subver- 
sive of the laws of God, so abhorrent to the very principles of Chris- 
tianity, and so direful in its effects to society, that it would have been 
supposed impossible, had we not yesterday seen a proof of the con- 
trary, that there were any sect or description of men, but must ac- 
knowledge the propriety of adopting the address then proposed, and, 
when considered in a national point of view, the necessity that im- 
periously called upon us to express our abhorrent feelings at the recent 
murder of the late premier. : 

Far be it from me, Sir, to call in question the humanity, or to 
impugn the motives, of any set of men. Upon every question or 
subject, that the human mind is capable of reflection, I acknowledge 
the right of all to form their own opinion ; upon that opinion, I will 
ever defend the right of every one to form ‘his rule of conduct, pro- 
vided it does not tend to subvertthe best and dearest interest of 
society ; but when I observe any such particular sect dilatory in per- 
forming the commen duties of humanity, I cannot but be sceptical, 
in a.very great degree, before I can conscientiously assign to them 
the possession of those feelings and those principles of Christianity, 
which shew the benevolent effects of that divine system of morality, 
propagated by our Saviour, for the blessing and salvation of man- 
kind. 

As was expected, the meeting yesterday was fully and very respect- 
ably attended ; all parties seemed to combine to express that indig- 
nation which, upon such an occasion, was impossible to withhold, 
yet it struck the observation of many, that not a Quaker was to be 
seen ; those very busy and officious gentlemen, who are -so renowned 
for their patronage of their friend Joseph Lancaster, and that, too, 
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chiefly upon the principles of humanity, and who have always laid 
claim to the possession of a larger share of the milk of human kind- 
ness than any other set of men on earth; those peaceful, good-natured 
souls refused to attend a meeting of their fellow townsmen upon this 
awful and solitary occasion, and to join their vuices in the expressions 
of abhorrence so universally felt, and unequivocally acknowledged; and 
although the addresswas left to the ‘TownHall,sometime afterwards, for 
the signature of such inhabitants as could not attend the meeting, yet 
not a single person of that persuasion has signed his name to it, 

I wish ne, Sir, as I said before, toattack the motives, or question the 
policy of these people, but the fact is strong against them; and unless 
they can satisfactorily account for such indiflerence and apathy, at 
the recent commission of this heinous crime, at which human nature 
must ever shudder, they will inevitably forfeit that claim for feelings 
of humanity, which they have invariably clamoured for, to the exclu- 
sion of almost the rest of mankind. 

The maliciously depriving a fellow creature of existence, which 
constitutes the crime of murder, considered in a moral point of view, 
carries with it equally the same degree of criminality, whether per- 
petrated upon a peasant or aprince. The laws of God ate equally 
violated, and to his high tribunal is the offender equally amenable. 
But when we consider who Mr. Perceval was, and the high and tower- 
ing situation he held in the councils of his sovereign, we start back 
with horror, at the recollection of the mortal stab that has been given 
to our national character, and we are Jost in astonishment and indig- 
nation, That by the assassination of Mr. Perceval, that character has 
received a mortal blow, is indisputable.-—Traverse the whole habitable 
globe, from east to west, from north to south, England, of all other 
countries, will be found to rise transcendantly high, in the invariable 
exercise of those sublime attributes of mercy, which mark the divine 
effects of Christianity, and designate us the favoured of heaven.’ 

But unless we immediately repel the accusation, and counteract its 
effects, by a direct and unequivocal expression of the nation’s senti- 
ments of abhorrence and indignation ; the foul and unjust aspersion 
will be indeliby impressed upon our country, and a blot will be fixed 
upon our page of history, which future ages will not be able to efface. 

Of the departed and ever to be lamented statesman, no eulogium 
from the lips of man, can do the memory adequate justice; feeble, 
indeed, mast be my attempt; with the wisdom of the statesman he 
possessed the dignity ot an honest man; to that high and independent 
character was united the benevolence of a Christian ; in him we saw a 
rare instance of the union of private worth with public integrity; and 
his memory will be regarded with reverence by future times. 


Iam, Sir, 
AN INHABITANT OF IPSWICH 





Micel/anes. 


CHELMSFORD BIBLE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

Your Review has long proved an excellent check to tle machina- 
tions of those who are hostile to the present establishment, and has 
frequeutly exposed the acts by which they have endeavoured to influ- 
ence the country, either by misrepresentations, or withholding proper 
information. ‘That this bas been ofien done by the soi disant sons of 
freedom, and they have acted frequently ina manner which would 
have been termed bigotry and intolerance in others, is too weil known. 
But to former instances I have pow to add the following abuse of the 
press. On March 23rd, there was. at Chelmsford a meeting of the 
friends of the British and Foreign bible society, at which only two or 
three clergymen were present ; the abseuce of the rest was variously 
accounted for, and severely commented upon by the egregious Dr. 
Clarke, who, I understand, went so far as to charge them witha 
dereliction of duty, apostacy of pripciple, &c. &c. In consequence, 
several letters were addressed to the printers of the Chelmsford chro- 
nicle, Messrs. Miggy and Chalk, who got rid of them all by insert- 
ing in their paper, a note, that they should notice no letters concern- 
ing the bible society, except such as were transmitted by the com- 
miitice of that society; that is, in other wards, except such as are in 
approbation of that society. From similar motives, as short notice as 
possible was taken of a meeting for promoting the views of the soci- 
ety for national education, while column after column was devoted 
to the achievements of Dr. Clarke, Mr. Owen, &c. &c. With re- 
spect to that * “ travelling shark,” I would humbly suggest to him, 
that those of his brethren who have been silently and unostentati- 
ously pursuing the important duties of their calling, while he was 
guizzing Circassian beauties, may probably be quite as well acquainted 
as himself with what is really apostacy, and what a dereliction of the 
principles of the church of England. 


Your’s, dear Sir, 
A CONSTANT READER. 





* Oft has it been my lot to mark, 
&c, &c, &c. 


Vide the Chameleon. 
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POETRY. 










For the Antijacolin Review. 


O PERCEVAL ! thy Country’s faithful friend, 
Husband, and father, loving and belov'd ; 
Christian sincere : O, how could Heav'n permit 
Thee, by a Murderer's bloody hand to die ? 
—Ah ! cease to wonder : Heaven can do.no wrong : 
Still does thy spirit live, in happy state ; 
Conscious of duties wrought, and life well spent, 
And looking to that great and solemn day 
When, all my faults and failings being forgiven, 
Of bliss unspeakable I shall partake. 
O may I recognize, in that bright world, 
My friends on earth: Parents, Wite, Children dear ; 
with pious King, and Countrymen belov’d ! 
And O may he, whose hand cut short my life, 
Repentant ¢cying, by the Great Jadge pardon’d, 
For ever live with me, in heavenly Jove ! 


















From an English Roman Catholic to his brethren, concerning 
Emancipation, 






Brethren, ‘tis said we now should strive 
To obtain Emancipation ; 

Poor slaves may be exhorted thus, 
Not we, of this free nation. 

In plerity, and in peace we live; 
Good neighbours all around ; , 

We worship heaven, as heaven ordain’d, 
And are with blessings crown'd, 

Look Europe o'er, is there one place, 
For which you'd England change ? 

Nay, the wide world contains no spot, 
To which, by choice, you'd range. 

Js not our country now contending 
Against a tyrant fierce ; 

Who'd tothe heart, if him it suited, 
People, King, Pontiff pierge ? 

Now then, ‘bove all, let us not quarrel, 
For privilege and power ; 

But pray that heaven would on this realm 

True christian concord shower ! 




















Poetry. 


Reformation of the House of Commons. 


I once did think, that Patriots (as they’re call’d) 
By Reformation meant a Revolution : 

Just as fine folk a curious name have coin’'d, 
Stamping Protection upon Prostitution : 

I've chang’d my fancy ; and would now persuade 
Each county, city, borough in the nation, 

Deep in their minds this lesson to imprint ; 
England’s undone without a Reformation. 

And thus it should be wrought.—Our senate’s split, 
It may be soon dissolv’d: then, oh ! right hearty, 
British Electors ! choose men like yourselves ; 
And turn out every friend of Buonaparte ! 


A Reform of Parliament, and Equality among nations. 


Britons, stand forth ; your Parliament reform ; 
Then, soon all Europe we shall equal see: _ 
Now, on the continent, all men areslaves, 
A.nd in these islands every man is free. 

Send Waithmam, Favell, Cartwright, Wardle, Wood ; 
With hundreds more such, if they can be found, 
To represent you in the senate next : 

Then with Equality is England crown'd. 

King, Regent, Nobles, soon will disappear ; 
Some by the axe, and. some by poison slain : 

At last a Lord Protector will start up, 
And Cromwel/, in Burdett, will live again. 


A Timely Alarm. 


Britons, awake ! your slumber lasts too long ; 

Combustibles are spreading all around ; 

If one month more you sleep, our country’s lost, 

Some dire explosion will all hearts confound. 
Watch well your Liveries and Common Halls, 

And county-meetings, as they’re falsely call’d: 

Where traitors only can a hearing gain, ° 

While patriots trae by hootings are appall'd. 
Stick to your king, the best whom this world knows ; 

Stick to your senate ; prop their lawtul power : 

And Jet their enemies, Rebellion’s friends, 

Be close shut up in castle or in tower. 





Poetry. 


A Word of Advice to certain delating Houses in Westminster. 


I did hope, when you met and made speeches again, 

That “‘ O save our dear country”’ would be your grand strain. 
While a tyrant most base, tearing Europe asunder, 

Makes all regions, save ours, scenes of murder and plunder ; 
Can clubs of true Britons, -by day and by night, 

With each other, instead of the enemy, fight ? 

O, no more then, our ears let this vile question din ; 

** All you Ins shall go out, and we Outs will come in”— 
Let this motion be made, which, who can, let him mend, 

‘* With one heart, and one hand, we'll our country defend.” 


An Epistle from Buonaparte. 


Hail, Pkince Burpetr! my truest, warmest friend, 
Now, of the world, sole sov’reigti I shall be: 

What, if Old England I ne’er durst invade : 

And she remains proud mistress of the sea ? 

By and thoul’t do my business : disunite 

Old British hearts from Parliament and King : 
Rebellion soon will follow ; mobs will rise, 

Led by a Sheriff with a head of Wood: I'll bring 

Or send thee aids immense ; French, Austrians, Dutch, 
Millions on millions, happy slaves to me ; 

Waithman may guide them ; Jones bring up the rear, 
Then will Old England, as Old France, be free. 


Answer from Sir F. B. 


OQ, what a glory to my share has fallen ! 

The world’s great Emperor dubs me Parnce Burpetr. 
Now let me die : the world no more can give : 

Glory and death must ever be well met ! 

Yet one year longer I'll consent to live; 
Naproreon then on England’s throne will sit : 

King, Regent, Nobles will be prostrate laid ; 

Speaker and Commons will the dust have bit. 
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LIPERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Letters to the Right Honourable Sir William Drummond, in de- 
fence of particislar passages of the Old Testament, against his late 
work, entitled, Oidipus Judaicus, by G. D'Oyly, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and. Christian Advocate in that Univer- 


sity. 








. CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are sorry that we cannot give a satisfactory answer to the 
inquiry of J.D.—The objection which he urges to the-Encyclopeedia 
Britannica, which we should have recommended, are such as we can- 
not, of course, remove. And'we have nota sufficient knowledge of 
any of the less expensive dictionaries, to speak of them with decision, 











——————————— 


-TO OUR READERS. 


The appendix to Vo]. 41 will be published on the same day as this 
number. It willcontain an index and table of contents to the vo- 
lume, and an ample review of foreign literature ; including some par- 
ticulars of the Portuguese case ef the Lorp of Pancras, &c. which 
will be found analogous to what is now preparing in Ireland, respecting 
the recovery, after a lapse of four centuries, of forfeited estates. 

Owing to an accident, our Political Summary noust ‘unfortunately 


be postponed to the next month. 





